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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 


By H. HIGHBURY. 


HE courtship and marriage customs 
T prevailing amongst the civilised, 
the semi-civilised, and the  bar- 
barous peoples of the world afford an 
admirable barometer of the place occu- 
pied by each in the ascending scale of 
social refinement, and it is curious to 
observe how close a resemblance these 
customs have to each other in the same 
comparative level of civilisation amongst 
peoples widely separated by distance, by 
origin, and by language. Some of these 
social peculiarities are dealt with in the 
following article, but no more can be 
attempted here than a rapid and partial 
summary, for to deal-at all exhaustively 
with this most important phase of life 
amongst the diverse nations of the 
earth, would require a volume of con- 
siderable bulk. Here we only touch 
upon some of the more curious customs 
—customs, that is to say, which appear 


strange to us; but it goes without 
saying, of course that as _ touching 
national habits, ‘‘curious’’ is but 
another term for ‘‘ unfamiliar.”’ A 


Fijian or an Eskimo would regard the 
marriage customs of Western Europe 
with as much curiosity and suspicion of 
their validity as the sternest upholder 
of the sacramental character of marriage 
among us would look upon the rites 
held sacred in a low state of civilisation, 

A girlhood of smiles and laughter ; an 
after-life of helpless drudgery and tears : 
in these few words we have an epitome 
of the history of most Fijian women— 


at least, in those portions of the Fijian 
islands where the humanising influence 
of missionary efforts remain unknown 
or little felt. It has always been thus. 
In the old cannibal days, and even after 
Fiji had become a British Crown Colony, 
the brown-skinned Fijian damsels were 
generally betrothed at an early age, 
sometimes while mere infants, and often 
to men past the prime of life; the rule 
appearing to be—the younger the wife 
the older the husband—a May and 
December kind of arrangement. This 
custom had its disadvantages, for the 
parents of the intended bride were held 
responsible to the future husband for her 
conduct during the period of betrothal, 
any violation of the betrothal vow being 
followed by severe punishment. In the 
case of girls betrothed to chiefs or their 
relatives, the penalty was death; but it 
was generally commuted upon payment 
of a certain number of whales’ teeth or 
their equivalent, 





Sometimes a young 
Fijian was allowed to select a maiden 
who had grown up unbound by a 
betrothal vow, and whose acquaintance 
he had made, as young people will do 
in all parts of the world. In such 
instances the preliminary step had to be 
taken by the would-be husband. 

In these later days the Fijian Govern- 
ment has interfered, and made marriage 
conditional on the man having provided 
a home for his intended wife. If he has 
complied with this regulation, the court- 
ship is allowed to proceed on the old- 
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fashioned lines. With his whole body 
glistening with cocoanut oil, and his 
hair elaborately dressed so that it 


resembles an enormous wig, something 


YOUNG WOMAN OF BETHLEHEM 


OF BRIDAL COINS. 


WITH CAP 


like the immense head-dresses with which 
our great-grandmothers were familiar, he 
proceeds, with grotesque semi-savage 
dignity, to the residence of the girl’s 
parents, to whom he present 
of whales’ teeth, cloth, or mats, at the 
same time asking them to give him their 
daughter as a wife. If their reply be 
favourable, the girl is taken by a number 
of her female friends to the house of her 
intended husband’s parents, who, in 
their turn, are presented with offerings 
of cloth, mats, or whales’ teeth. Then 
the girl begins to weep copiously, an art 
in which Fijian women are marvellous 
adepts. The dusky belles by whom she 
is surrounded endeavour to solace her, 
make her small 


makes a 


presents, and, after a 
sufficient interval, she suddenly regains 


her composure. This is called the 


vakamamaca, or ‘‘drying up of the 
tears.”’ 

The maiden is next induced to partake 
of food prepared by her future lord and 
master ; after which, in some places, she 
passes three or four days, sitting, and 
covered with turmeric-powder, in her 
new home, during which period of pro- 
bation she may be approached only by 
her female friends. Afterwards she 
enjoys a much-needed plunge into a pool 
of sea-water, and then, laughing and 
chattering, with the assistance of her 


BULGARIAN WOMAN IN SUNDAY COSTUME, 
WITH HER DOWRY ATTACHED TO THE 
BACK IN BIG SILVER PIECES. 


friends, whose costumes, like her own, 
are of the scantiest, she catches some 
fish—Fijian girls are generally experts 
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A BRIDE OF THE UPPER NILE IN FULL WEDDING DRESS. 
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in the gentle art—with which to prepare 
a meal for her intended husband and her 
friends. 

When all is ready, the bridegroom, 
oiled and dressed as on the first occasion, 
arrives with his companions, but before 
the feast commences, the holiday attire 
of bride and bridegroom is removed— 
not a very difficult task—and replaced 
by simple loin-cloths. The. girl then 
begins her domestic duties -by offering 
her husband some 
of the food cooked 
by her. A_ period 
of fasting follows, 
and at last the newly 
married couple are 
left to themselves. 

When an Arab 
woman intends to 
marry again after 
the death of her hus- 
band, she comes, in 
the night before her 
second marriage, to 
the grave of her 
dead husband. Here 
she kneels and prays 
to him, and entreats 
him ‘‘not to be 
offended—not to be 
jealous.’’ As _ how- 
ever, she fears he 
will be jealous and 
angry, the widow 
brings with her a 
donkey, laden with 
two goatskins of 
water. Her prayers 
and entreaties done, 
she proceeds to pour 
on the grave the 
water, to keep the first husband cool 
under the irritating circumstances about 
to take place. 


A KANDIAN CHIEF 


In New Britain, a large picturesque 
island inhabited by cannibals and lying 
to the north of New Guinea, the native 


marriage customs are of 
character. 


a_ peculiar 
According to Mr. Wilfred 
Powell, who spent about three years in 
this little-known part of the inhabited 
world, when an islander, weary of a state 
of single-blessedness, bethinks of taking 
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himself a wife, he makes a confidant of 
his father or mother, to whom he 
whispers the name of the damsel of his 
choice. If he has no parents, he places 
the matter in the hands of the chief of 
the district. He is then sent away into 
the bush, while his friends visit the girls’ 
relatives, to whom they make presents, 
and name the price they are willing to 
pay for the bride. There is much hag- 
gling, after the fashion of Oriental 
Slave-dealers, but in 
the end the girl’s 
parents generally 
obtain their own 
terms. On the wed- 
ding-day, the girl, 
accompanied by her 
relatives and friends, 
proceeds to the house 
of her future hus- 
band’s family, where 
they are entertained 
with feasting and 
dancing, the bride- 
elect taking the lead- 
ing part in one of 
the principal dances. 
The festivities over, 
the guests depart, 
leaving the girl be- 
hind. All this time 
the intended bride- 
groom has remained 
alone in the bush, but 
directly his parents 
and the girl have 
been left to them- 
selves, messengers 
are despatched to 
bring him home. 
Sometimes this is 
easier said than done, for the poor fellow, 
in his dismal loneliness, often wanders a 
considerable distance into the forest, or, 
worse still, he may have been killed and 
eaten by some hostile tribe by whom he 
has been surprised. 


AND HIS BRIDE. 


The wife is invariably regarded as 
being the property of her husband, even 
to the exercise of power over her life. 
The native laws against inter-marriage 
are very strict. In each tribe there are 
two distinct sections, and marriage is 
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A GOLD-COAST WEDDING. 
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not permitted between members of the 
same section. Generally the men pur- 
chase or steal the women from other 
tribes, having found, in some way or 
other, that inter-marriage weakens the 
race. A marriageable woman possesses 
a double price : that paid to her parents, 
and that demanded by the chief of the 
tribe to which.she belongs for his per- 
Mission, Without which the wedding is 
not allowed. If the husband marries 
without the 
chief’s con- 
sent, his life 
becomes _for- 
feit. 

The giving 
of money to 
the bride by 
the bride- 
groom is as- 
signed to the 
time of Clovis, 
who, when 
married to 
Princess 
Clothilde, 
gave her a 
* anda 
“denier.” 
Since then, 
these have 
become legal 
Marriage 


* sou 


offerings even 
to this day in 
France. Of 
course, the 
value of the 
coins depends 
on the 
of the 
tracting 
parties. 


status A YOUNG 


con- 


Formerly, a like custom existed 
in England. The bride or her attendant 
carried a bag, often handsomely embroi- 
dered, to receive the donation for the 
bride. This receptacle was called a 
es purse ’’ (from dower); and this 
custom long lingered in country parts. 
Evidently from it originated the bridal 
gift of parents or bridegroom, called a 
dowry. 


dow 


The bridal veil is evidently of Eastern 


MARRIED~ COUPLE OF 


Aged eight and twelve years respectively. it ois” 
permissible to 
A document is pre- 
pared setting out fully the state of the 
bride’s fortune, together with the means 
of the bridegroom; the marriage lines 
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origin, being a relic of the bridal canopy 
held over the heads of the bride and 
bridegroom. Both in Turkey and 
Armenia etiquette ordains that women 
should veil themselves from the public 
eye, and even in private life but few 
of their male relations see their un- 
covered features. It consequently fol- 
lows that husbands scarcely know their 
wives by sight until the marriage knot 
has been duly tied. An amusing instance 
of the dissa- 
pointment that 
must be fre- 
quently exper- 
ienced under 
these circum- 
stances is 
related of a 
bride, who 
was not bless- 
ed by Nature 
with the gift 
of beauty. 
On asking her 
husband, be- 
fore which of 
his gentlemen 
friends she 
might be 
allowed to 
unveil, he re- 
plied, ‘‘I give 
you free leave, 
my dear, to 
show yourself 
to any man in 
the world so 
long as it is 
not me.” 

In Turkey, 
also 


BETHANY. 


marry by proxy. 


are signed by the proxies and duly 
witnessed by friends, and the ceremony 
is complete. It is said that Turks may 
lawfully possess four wives, and also 
four slave Although the 
husband is bound to give his wife some 


dowry, it is not compulsory for parents 


concubines. 
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\ BETROTHED DRUSE OF THE LEBANON. 
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to allow anything. The husband’s gift 
is paid in part to the girl’s parents 
before marriage, in order to defray some 
of the expenses of the trousseau, whilst 
the residue is held by some of her friends 
upon certain conditions analogous to 
those of our marriage settlements. A 
quaint but solemn ceremony is enacted 
on the day before the wedding, when 
the bride passes in procession to the 
baths. Torch-bearers precede the lady, 
whose hair and feet are rouged for the 
occasion. On the day of the wedding 
the bridegroom sends a proxy to the 
bride’s residence to conduct her in state, 
followed by a cart containing her 
belongings, to her new home. The 
guests accompany this procession, and 
such of these as are related to the lady 
are expected to keep up a terrible 
lamentation: this custom recalls the 
Biblical description of the maidens’ grief 
over Jephtha’s daughter. As the bride 
thus passes through the streets, etiquette 
ordains that she should salute with a 
bow all whom she meets, an act which, 
under other circumstances, would be 
regarded as most unmaidenly. There is 
a curious limitation upon the freedom 
of Turkish matrimonial regulations. 
They may marry deceased, and, indeed, 
a living wife’s sisters, but the choice 
must begin with the eldest. Should the 
husband have originally married a 
younger sister, he may take no more 
wives from that family. 

In Russia there are some quaint cus- 
toms worth a brief notice. Village 
brides cut off their tresses and carefully 
store them away on returning from 
church. The peasants of that country 
have a pretty song, the gist being the 
lamentation of a newly married wife over 
her golden curls just cut off, ere she laid 
them away. The marriage ceremony, 
as performed by a priest, includes the 
blessing of bread, after which he joins 
their hands, asking each in turn whether 
they will vow to be good to each other 
and to keep house well. A wreath of 
wormwood is then placed on_ their 
heads, symbolising that even amid the 
happiness of married life 
possibility of 


there is a 
bitterness. A conclud- 
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ing benediction is then pronounced. 

A striking custom follows. The 
priest drinks their health in a gilt wooden 
bowl, and this is then imitated by both 
husband and wife, the former of whom 
subsequently dashes the bowl] upon the 
ground, crushing it under his feet, aad 
shouting terrible imprecations: ‘‘ Let 
them be thus trampled upon and con- 
founded,’ he cries, ‘‘ who maliciously 
endeavour to create ill-will and do ill 
offices between us.’’ Yet another quaint 
and somewhat characteristic Russian 
custom is the following: On reaching 
home the bridegroom orders his wife to 
take off his boots, at the same time 
saying there is a whip in one hand and 
a purse in the other. Upon the fortune 
of her choice the poor wife forecasts the 
severity or liberality of the man to whom 
her life is committed. 

In Sweden, if the bride could at the 
altar place her right foot in advance of 
the bridegroom, she would secure future 
supremacy—in fact, ““wear the 
breeches.’’ Again, if she see him first, 
before he can see her, on the wedding 
morning, the bride retains her husband’s 
affection. 

Jewish custom ordains man and wife 
to drink out of the same cup at mar- 
riage, and the vessel to be immediately 
dashed to pieces, to remind them of the 
utter fragility of earthly joys. 

The badge of single or married life 
in Korea is the manner of wearing the 
hair. A young unmarried man_ goes 
bare-headed, with a single tress of hair 
hanging down his back. After he is 
married, the hair is tied in a knot and 
bound on top of his head. The nuptial 
tie, a knot of hair! 

The women are very careful of their 
shiny black tresses, and often add false 
braids and switches to make their 
coiffures of sufficient bulk—this custom, 
however, is not confined strictly to the 
women of Korea! They make up two 
large tresses, which are rolled to the 
back and top of the head and there 


secured by long silver or copper pins. 
The poorer classes braid and roll the 
braids 
ban. 


around the head like a_ tur- 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF A FAMOUS LONDON 
HORSE-DEALER. 
By GEORGE COX. 


CHAPTER NIL. 


HERE was no smarter man in 
London years ago than Tom Rice, 
the Jobmaster of Kinnerton Street, 

Belgrave Square. He did a large busi- 
ness and held a proper estimation of 
himself both personally and financially. 
He was brother to that past master in 
horsemanship and politeness, George 
Rice, of Piccadilly fame, and was quite 
as noted a character in his way, always 
remarkably well dressed and with the 
most polished manner it is possible to 
conceive. 

Amongst his clients was a most pom- 
pous and overbearing gentleman who 
resided in Lowndes Square, and who, as 
he said, gave more trouble and made 
more complaints than all his other cus- 
tomers put together. As the extent of 
his patronage consisted in the hire of a 
brougham and horse about three times 
a week, the account for which he seldom 
or never paid, it is not surprising that 
Rice neither heeded his continual worry- 
ing nor cared much for his custom. 

At all events, one day this chronic 
complainer sent round a note and said 
he would be obliged if Mr. Rice would 
call on him the next morning at ten 
o'clock. Of course, with his usual 
politeness, the appointment was kept to 
the moment. Mr. Rice was announced, 
and shown into the room where the 
gentleman, who had evidently just 
finished his breakfast, sat with his back 
to the door, and his feet up on the 
mantelpiece, reading the paper. Silence 
was at last broken, and without looking 
round or saying good morning, this 
specimen of a Brummagem swell com- 
menced a long catalogue of complaints. 
First, the brougham was too small ; next 
the horse’s tail was too long; then the 
coachman’s gloves were dirty, and good- 


ness only knows what else. When he 
had thoroughly exhausted himself, he 
came to a full-stop, and waited for Rice 
to reply. But all 
word from Rice. At 

hear what I said, Rice? 
tion have you to give?’ 

‘* Oh, I beg your pardon,”’ said Rice, 
‘* 1] did not know you were addressing 
me ; I thought you were talking to some- 
one up the chimney! ’’ This was snub 
No. 1, and there was no alternative but 
with a sudden and spasmodic cough to 
turn round and face his tormentor. 

‘* Well, now, look here, Mr. Rice, 
place yourself in my position. Imagine 
yourself a gentleman, with a just and 
reasonable grievance against your job- 
master. What would you do? ”’ 

‘* What should I do, sir? Why, I 
should say— From this moment I shall 
withdraw my custom. Here is a cheque 
for what I owe you, and for the future 
I shall bestow my patronage else- 
where,’ ”’ 

A cheque was not forthcoming, as it 
was evidently not quite convenient. But 
an apology was tendered to Rice, in the 
amplest and most unqualified terms, for 
an unpardonable act of rudeness and loss 
of temper. 

This reminds me of a story of the 
inimitable George Rice of Piccadilly, 
without exception the very prince of 
politeness and good manners. It 
appears that one afternoon a little 
dandy, a ‘‘ ne plus ultra ’’ swell of the 
first water, called at 108, Piccadilly, and 
desired to purchase a very beautiful hack 
for his own riding. Of course, an 
animal was at once produced, and, with 
George Rice himself showing it off, 
nothing appeared more docile or to have 
more perfect manners. The diminutive 
sportsman was gratified, and arranged 
to call the next morning and take it for 
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was silence—not a 
last—‘‘ Did you 
What explana- 
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trial in the Row, In those days gentle- 
men who rode in the park got themselves 
up like gentlemen, not like the guys and 
nondescripts you see nowadays, who look 
more like a between East End 
costers and West End grooms than any- 
thing else; but I suppose they consider 
the style becoming, and that’s every- 
thing. 

However, the next morning a little 
swell presented himself at Rice’s stables, 
got up within an inch of his life, dark 
blue trousers, patent leather boots, frock 
coat, flower in his button-hole, and, of 
all things in the world, lavender kid 
gloves. Away he went as proud as a 
peacock, and no doubt took many a 
glance at himself when opportunity 
offered in a friendly window. 

His ride was of short duration, for on 
entering the Row the horse, probably 
knowing that Mr. Rice was not’on duty, 
and that his understudy was a little 
wanting in experience, popped his head 
down, placed his back in a serpentine 
position, gave one jump, and landed our 
friend on the flat his back in the 
middle of the Row. And as the water- 
carts had lately been laying the dust, his 
appearance can be better imagined than 
described, more especially as his hat had 
taken precedence in his descent, and 
formed an impromptu cushion to break 
his fall. 

Unwilling to argue matters with the 
horse, he led him quietly back to Rice’s 
yard, and then and there poured forth 
most liberally the vial of his wrath, call- 
ing Rice pretty nearly everything he 
could lay his tongue to, for mounting 
him on a_ vicious, dangerous, savage 
brute of a horse. 

** Don’t! don’t speak of a horse in 
such terms, let me beg of you,’ said the 
aggrieved George Rice. ‘‘ It pains me 
to hear you say such things. A more 
docile, good-tempered creature it is 
impossible to conceive. 


cross 


of 


He was only a 
little joyous this morning ! ’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A few years ago I became possessed 
of the most extraordinary coloured horse 
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that I think was ever foaled; but for the 
moment I cannot remember from whom 
I had him. He was certainly twenty 
years old, and _ absolutely 
excepting for his variegated skin and 
good appearance. 

I should think he must have been a 
showman’s horse, exhibited all his life, 
for he was quite incapable of doing any 
work, simply because he was so excep- 
tionally lazy. He was stone deaf, and 
was always apparently engaged in deep 
thought, for nothing in the world would 
attract his attention or divert his mind. 
His legs were as clean as a foal’s, show- 
ing conclusively that, like the man’s 
razors, his utility had been more for 
show than use, 

As for his colour, I hardly know how 
to describe it. He had a red tail, a blue 
body, spotted quarters, and green eyes; 
and he rejoiced in the name of ‘ Rain- 
bow.”’ 


valueless 


I remember driving him in my phaeton 
once or twice, but he attracted so much 
attention, and took the admiration in 
so leisurely a fashion, that I was obliged 
to escape down side to avoid 
causing an obstruction, 

About this period there was a 
man’? performing in London at one of 
the music-halls, and creating a great 
sensation through his marvellous feats 
of strength. By some means or other 
he heard of my extraordinary horse, and 
as he was in want of one to take part 
in his performance he found me out, and 
approached me with a desire to purchase. 
Terms were arranged, provided the 
animal was quiet enough to do what was 
required of him, which consisted in 
standing perfectly still. At this he was 
a past-master, for he would stretch him- 
self out, close his eyes, and never move 
a limb for hours. Had he been a human 
being you would say he suffered from 
‘* melancholia ’’ in its most depressed 
and sorrowful form. 

It was arranged that on the following 
afternoon, as there was a rehearsal going 
on at the Music-hall, ‘* Rain- 
bow ’’ should be sent there and go 
through the performance for which he 
was required. Of course, I was invited 


streets 


ac 


strong 
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to attend and complete the transaction 
if all went well. 

‘** Rainbow *’ duly mounted the stage, 
and as a preliminary test of his docility a 
big drum: was beaten under his nose, the 
highest note that trumpet could produce 
was blown in his ear, and the thunder 
producers from the wings were aflixed 
to his tail, calling forth the special dis- 
pleasure of Jove, and to all these tests 
he paid no more attention than would 
one of Landseer’s lions if a fly had 
settled on his nose. 

My man Tom, who had lived with me 
for many years, was in charge of the 
horse, and, of course, deeply interested 
in the great docility trial. Sufficient 
proof having been afforded that the 
animal was free from all evil intent, the 
paraphernalia was brought forth with 
which he was to be decorated on making 
his debtit in public. The idea of the 
strong man was to sit on the top of the 
animal's tail with his feet through two 
loops cunningly fixed on its withers, and 
then lean back over its hocks and lift 
two immense weights that were placed 
on the ground close to the hind feet. 

Now, the strong man, although power- 
ful beyond words, was a discreet man, 
and it came within the province of his 
ruling that Tom should first assume this 
position on ‘‘ Rainbow's ”’ back in order 
that no resentment 
having about stone 

the posterior apex of the 
animal’s anatomy. 


to ascertain was 


shown at sixteen 
located on 

Now, Toin, who was naturally a free 
liver, and no longer enjoying the elas- 
ticity of youth, had before starting on 
this expedition enjoyed an exceeding 
comfortable and liberal mid-day meal, 
and consequently was in no way prepared 
for strain 
athletic powers, 


special on his physical or 
However, he mounted 
with the assistance of a chair and placed 
himself in position, sitting as it were on 
the edge of a precipice, with his back 
to eternity. 

‘* All right,’’ said the strong 
‘** but lean a little further back.’ 

** Can’t,’’ said Tom; ‘‘ I should break 
my back if I lost my balance.’’ 

‘* No, that’s all right,’’ said Hercules, 


man, 
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‘** just a little more,’’ and with this gave 
Tom a gentle push. The inevitable took 
place. Poor Tom lost his equilibrium 
and back he went, with the result that 
every single button that formed either 
ornament or security to his wearing 
apparel, from his shirt collar to the 
strap button on his trousers, fled in all 
directions over stage, orchestra, and 
spectators, and poor Tom had to borrow 
a property cloak and go home in a cab. 

In due course, after liberal advertise- 
ment, this grand feat which had been so 
successfully rehearsed was presented for 
public wonder and edification, 

** Rainbow appeared, the strong 
horse of the century, procured at enor- 
mous trouble and from the wild 
plains of Tartary, and specially tamed 
and trained by the owner. Poor ** Rain- 
bow ’’; he looked sadder than ever in 


all his gorgeous trappings and decora- 


cost 


tions, like an unwilling bride of eighty 
being led to the altar, and unhappier, 
too, for the weight lifter had indulged in 
many rehearsals in order that no chance 
of mishap should be possible on the 


memorable night. But after careful 
consideration it occurred to ‘‘ Rainbow,”’ 


not his 
strong point, that what with one thing 
and another, the weight of his adorn- 
ments, the fearful strain he 
to undergo, and the hundreds of eyes 
gazing upon him, he really hardly felt 
equal to So when the 
strong man vaulted on his back, placed 
himself in position, and with outstretched 
arms the 
gods, as is usually the custom when a 


whose hinder extremities were 


was about 


the occasion. 


and winning smile invoked 


great feat is to be performed, ‘‘ Rain- 
bow deliberately 
haunches like a 
move, 


his 
declined to 


down 
and 


sat on 


cat 


The strong man gracefully slipped off, 
and ‘* Rainbow,’’ perhaps for the first 
time in his life, felt master of the situa- 
tion, and indulged in a merry wink at 
the audience. 


¥ ¥ * % 


\ most extraordinary-looking gentle- 


man of, I should say, about twenty 
years of age, called upon me one day, 


bringing as introduction the card of a 
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very old friend and customer, and stating 
that he had only just arrived from 
America, with the intention of remaining 
for some time in England. He was 
desirous of purchasing a very first-class 
hack. At the same time he wished me 
to distinctly understand that he was what 
he termed ‘‘ a beautiful rider,’’ and that 
he wanted a fiery horse that could prance 
a bit, not a hair trunk on castors. 

I assured him that all my horses pos- 
sessed sufficient courage and spirit com- 
patible with safety, but that I happened 
at the moment to have in my stables an 
animal which, although free from all 
vice, was only suitable for a gentleman 
who, like himself, thoroughly understood 
how to manage a horse of excitable and 
fiery temperament. 

For his inspection I ordered to be 
brought out perhaps the very quietest 
and most reliable animal I ever pos- 
sessed, having gathered from his manner 
and pomposity that he knew nothing 
whatever about what he was talking. 

He was pleased with the animal’s 
appearance, looked in his mouth, and 
said 

“* Very old, isn’t he? 
very black and decayed.”’ 

I said that my opinion was that the 
animal was six years old. 

This, however, he appeared to doubt. 

His next remark was: 

‘* I guess he’s about sixteen hands, or 
in the neighbourhood.”’ 

With this I agreed, because I thought 
possibly that was the size he wanted ; 
whereas 14.3 was the correct measure- 
ment. 

Price was agreed upon, subject to his 
riding him in the Row the following day, 
for which purpose he arranged to call at 
eleven o'clock. 

I never shall forget what a ‘‘ devil of 
a fellow ’’ he looked when he made his 
appearance. He hada soft Buffalo Bill 
hat, a bright green cravat, tied in an 
immense bow, a red waistcoat opened to 
his waist, lavender trousers, low shoes 
and spurs buckel on, and a hunting crop 
evidently just purchased. 

If I had previously entertained any 
misgivings respecting the young gentle- 


His teeth are 
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man’s capabilities as a horseman, they 
were certainly more than confirmed by 
his appearance now. 

However, out came the horse. He 
was assisted into the saddle, his stirrups 
adjusted, and with the parting assertion 
that he would be back in an hour, he 
either intentionally or by accident 
touched my astonished and well-disposed 
horse with the spur and cantered straight 
away. 

For the safety of my horse I was cer- 
tainly anxious, and when an hour had 
passed, and then two, I thought it high 
time to drive to the Row and see if any 
tidings could be heard of the creature. 
No one had seen such a person, so there 
was no alternative but to be patient and 
await developments. 

Having to make a call in Cromwell 
Road, I proceeded in that direction, 
when, soon after passing the Oratory, 
imagine my amazement and horror when 
I saw in front of me a costermonger 
barrow, drawn by a donkey, who was 
being urged to fullest speed, with one 
of the occupants sitting at the back lead- 
ing my beautiful horse. 

Of course, I stopped the little 
equipage, when to my increasing horror 
I saw, lying in the bottom of the barrow, 
a foot and a spur, the other part of the 
body being covered with sacks, 

‘* Takin’ on ‘im to the ’orspital, 
Guvner. Horse runned away with him, 
and he fell orf in the Fulham Road. I 
think he’s killed a ole woman ea 

Our friend looked sadly at me from 
under the sacks. He wasn’t hurt, but 
frightened clean out of his life. 

I never heard any more about the old 
woman, and I think the sporting Yankee 
deferred taking further equestrian exer- 
cise till he returned to the country of 
the ‘‘ Stars and Stripes.’’ 





CHAPTER XIV. 


I used years ago to be very often called 
in fun by the customers who knew me 
well, ‘* Lord and 


George,”’ amongst 


those who facetiously thus addressed me 
was a gentleman living in Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square, with whom I did a 
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lot of business, and who wrote me one 
day to St. George’s Road, where I then 
immediate 
which I here 


resided, setting forth his 
requirement in verse, 
append. 


1 don't know whether the lines were 


original; at ail events, I imagine that 
they were. 


You see he wanted perfection, and the 


reply I sent to him showed the best I 
could do at the moment. 


Dear Lord George, of a hunter I’m needy, 
One that’s clever and up to the trick. 


TO ALL THESE TESTS HE 


*Tis December, so I must be speedy, 
And get one in time double quick. 
So if you can manage to send me 
A nag whom these ‘ Ifs ’? may possess, 
On my word you will greatly befriend me, 
And I’ll thank you—I cannot do less. 


If he’s fifteen hands three inches high; 
If his age is five, six or seven years; 
If bright as a star is his eye; 
If expressive and quick are his ears; 
If strong-necked with a good looking 
head; 
If he rivals a cart horse in strength; 
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If he’s nearly or quite thoroughbred; 
If he’s like to a racehorse in length. 
If his legs are like cast-iron bars; 
If his knees and his hocks are of size; 
If his feet have not suffered from jars; 
If his fore-hand has got a good rise; 
If his heart and his temper are good; 
If he never comes round at a fence; 
If he never refuses his food; 
If his back and his loins are immense. 


If he walks with the reins on his neck; 

If he’s quiet and kind in the stable; 
If he has not a blemish or speck; 

if to jump high stiff timber he’s able; 
If he rides on a plain easy snaffle; 

If he gallops clean over wide water; 
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PAID NO ATTENTION. 


If no doubles or drops cause a baffle; 

If he’s powerful and deep in his quarter. 
If his shoulder is slanting and strong; 

If his chest and his back ribs are deep; 
If he’s temperate when mixed with a 

throng; 

If he does not dwell after a leap; 
If he’s muscular under the stifle; 

If he don’t roll about in deep ground; 
And if he’s to be had for a trifle, 

As soon as you like send him round. 


December 4th, 1875. yo. oe 


And this is what I said: 
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To the road of St. George in the District 
South West, 


A poetic effusion came last night 
addressed, 
Which soon found its way from the door 


letter-box 
To the hands of St. Georgie’s ninth Baron 


Cox; 

Whose surprise and great pleasure were 
only complete, 

When he found that it came from the 


friend in Park Street. 
He confesses, however, to certain remorse, 


That the subject selected should touch 
upon horse, 

For his Lordship would rather have 
treated in rhyme 

A topic less ‘ shoppy and far more 
sublime. 

But as ‘‘ noblesse oblige’’ he obeys its 
behest, 


And replies in the language in which he’s 
addressed. 

With pleasure his Lordship now hastens 
to Say 

That the horse can be found if the price 
you will pay, 

And a specimen rare can be speedily seen, 

At his farm down at Stockwell adjoining 
the Green. 

Though his power 
limited scope, 

For indulgence and kindness his Lordship 
must hope; 

And if justice should fail in describing 
this crack, 

He must beg as a favour you’d get on his 
bac k. 

In fairness he thinks it is best vou should 


of description has 


know 
That no trace of his’ breeding can 
Wetherby show; 


And by some ’tis alleged he for harness 
was bred, 

But because 
instead. 

In colour he’s bay of the mealiest shade; 

His back and his neck like a camel’s are 
made; 

The mane of a donkey, the tail of a rat, 

And the action resembling a cinder burnt 


he objected called hunter 


cat. 
On his legs he has splints and in each 
foot a crack; 


In his hocks he has spavins and in wheals 
at the back; 

He grunts if you punch him, his breath- 
ing’s not right; 


One hip is defective and ‘ dicky”’ his 
sight; 

He’s low in his shoulder, and back at his 
knees, 

And his feet are contracted from chronic 
disease 


At the back of each join, if you carefully 
feel, 
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You'll detect the result of the Vet.’s magic 


steel; 

His tendons are bowed and the ligaments 
gone, 

And from cribbing his teeth are all 


broken and worn. 

On the road he is restive and hates to be 
led, 

And in summer the megrims send blood 
to his head; 


Like a demon he pulls always frantic with 


haste, 

And in stable unmuzzled his man-eaters 
taste. 

He’s the Coroner’s friend, for no power 


or pretence 

Could ever induce him to rise at a fence. 

Now to sum up these faults, leaving least 
to the last, 

To be clipped, singed, or shod he must 
always be cast, 

His Lordship has now truly painted his 
“¢ Gee ’’: 

If you think it worth while go to Stock- 
well and see. 


December 5th, 1875. 

My friend did not think the above 
description quite rese to the standard of 
his requirements, so decided to wait till 
something more suitable turned up. 


CHAPTER XV. 


As showing the changes and vicissi- 
tudes which attend the equine as well as 
the human journey through life, I may 
mention that I happened one pouring 
wet day to be riding in a four-wheeled 
cab, and there passed me, going in 
the same direction, a hansom, going at 
a good pace and drawn by what struck 
me as a remarkably good-looking horse. 

I noted the number of the cab, jotted 
it down on my cuff, and the following 
day called at Scotland Yard to find out 
who was the owner, and having gained 
this information, paid at once a visit to 
the address given the Kingsland 
Road. 


in 


I was shown the horse that was just 
then going out in the cab, and after a 
quiet look over him finished by buying 
him for £33. 

I kept him for some time, and rode 
him myself as a hack during the season. 

An offer of £250 tempted me to part 
with him later on of the most 


to one 


particular buyers and best judges in 
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London, who afterwards took first prize 
with him at Islington in the Hack class, 
and also the Champion prize. 

At his owner’s death he was sold at 
Tattersall’s with his other horses, and 
made 350 guineas, 

It only goes to show that good luck 
and opportunity play an important part 
in a horse’s life as well as in a human 
being’s, for had I not by the merest 
chance rescued him from his unhappy 
position, doubtless he wovld probably 
have ended his days in a cab. 

Many of my readers will remember old 
George Reeves, the dealer of Earley, near 
Reading, A _ better fellow 
very eccentric in many 
excellent judge of a horse. He delighted 
in buying one that required what he 
called putting in ‘*‘ the pickle tub,’’ and 
restoring, either temporarily or per- 
manently, as the case might be, to a 
saleable condition. 


never lived, 


ways, but an 


The consequence of this was that the 
benefits derived from his pickling being 
in most instances of a temporary charac- 
ter, he was always in hot water with 
someone. 


Some years ago His Majesty King 
Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, 


honoured with his presence a meet of 
the Old Berkshire Hounds, which took 
place close to Reeves’ Farm. 

It can that in 
anticipation of so great an event as a 
Royal Hunt breakfast at the Master's, 
and a meet on the lawn, the whole 
countryside made holiday and drew an 
enormous crowd; and Reeves, being at 
that time one of the 
dealers in the country, 
desirous of making 
demonstration as, in 
late Mr. Kruger, would _ stagger 
humanity. To this end he not only 
requisitioned the services of every male 
servant in his employ, but invited indis- 
criminately any of the neighbouring 
tradesmen, butchers, bakers, or candle- 
stick makers who said they could ride 
to accept a mount on one of his horses 
and join his cavalcade, which in all 
numbered at starting about sixty, and a 
more grotesque and extraordinary regi- 


be easily imagined 


influential 
naturally 


most 
was 
such an 
the words of 


equine 


the 
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ment of cavalry perhaps was never seen. 

Before starting, an impromptu meet- 
ing was held in the Riding School, when 
George Reeves exhorted his brigade to 
be sure and not over-ride hounds and to 
remember that such an opportunity for 
personal distinction in the Royal presence 
might never occur again. In conclu- 
sion, he begged them that if by chance 
any very big fence should have to be 


negotiated, to go straight at it, shut 
their eyes, sit back, close their legs 
tight and trust in Providence, for his 


horses could never fall or make mistakes. 

Well, away they went. The crowd 
fox was 
started at a rattling pace. The Earley 
brigade, wild with enthusiasm for indi- 
vidual glory, made a mad rush for the 


was enormous, and a soon 


front, ignoring alike all sporting eti- 
the 
valuable lives they were scattering in all 


quette, and equally regardless of 
directions. 

It so happened that the first fence was 
a ‘‘ rasper,’’ and called into requisition 


all poor George Reeves’ advice. The 
brigade charged almost simultaneously, 
with the result that in less than two 


minutes about forty riderless horses were 
careering all over the country, and the 
staff of the county hospital, which was 
fortunately close at hand, found liberal 
occupation for the rest of this memorable 
day, 

At that time Reeves had a boy named 
Jerry in his employ, a home-bred lad, 
who, under his tuition, had become really 
a very horseman, for no finer 
exponent of the art than George Reeves 
ever lived. 


good 


Well, on the day in question Jerry 
mounted on the best horse in the 
stable, with strict injunctions, no matter 
what was said to him, to keep as close 
to the Prince of Wales as possible all 
day, and if he was ordered away, to 
return again at once. For Reeves was 
most anxious that His Royal Highness 
should notice the horse he was riding, 
which he thought quite worthy of a 
Situation in the Royal stud. 


was 


After having been requested again and 
again to keep a little father off, poor 
Jerry. ever faithful of his master’s 
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interests and mindful of his bidding, 
returned again to the Prince's party, 
with the result that at last His Royal 
Highness noticed the horse, and, after 
looking for a minute, enquired ‘of the 
now delighted Jerry as to whom the 
horse he was riding belonged. 

Taking off his cap, doffing it to his 
knee and standing straight up in his 
stirrups, Jerry said in measured tone, 
no doubt frequently rehearsed, ‘‘ To 
George Reeves of Earley, near Reading, 
O King ’’! 

George Reeves was a great believer 
in, and patroniser of, quack medicines 
or appliances, and if anything very 
special was advertised he was certain to 
give it a trial. 

It so happened that a ‘‘ Turkish bath 
in your own home” was a luxury he 
read about and determined at once to 
indulge in. 

The arrangement was a large india- 
rubber construction something like a 
huge crinoline, with hoops all round 
inside, and heavily weighted at the 
bottom to keep it as near air-tight as 
possible. 

The patient was first seated on a chair 
and then the shell put over him and 
securely fastened at the neck by an 
attendant so as to keep any hot air from 
escaping. A special lamp was lighted 
and placed under the chair, that gave 
forth enormous heat. 

All these directions were carried out 
by a rather precocious and comical boy, 
who acted as Reeves’ valet and body- 
servant, and rejoiced in the name of 
‘* Trouble,’’ and who had instructions to 
stand by during the process of the bath 
and continually mop his master’s head 
with a sponge from a bucket of cold 
water to keep the blood from his head. 

Few minutes had elapsed before 
Reeves called out, ‘‘ It’s getting too hot ; 
it’s burning me!”’ 

‘* No, that’s all right, master; it’s a 
drawing of the cold out and doing on 
you a lot of good.’” And another liberal 
douche of cold water silenced the sufferer 
for a moment. 

Frantic shrieks were now heard by the 
assembled household, who were listening 
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outside the door, and taking an occa- 
sional peep at the operation and urging 
‘* Trouble *’ to greater energy with the 
cold water. 

Of course, poor Reeves was helpless 
to get out till the crinoline was removed, 
and to this end all the fair hands of his 
domestic staff were eagerly and violently 
engaged, 

At last out he jumped, when it was 
discovered that by an oversight he had 
been placed on a cane-bottomed chair 
with a lamp underneath, instead of an 
iron one made specially for the purpose. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


As a demonstration that veterinary 
surgeons are not, or were not, always 
immaculate, the following incident will 
prove both conclusive and amusing :— 

Some years ago an old gentleman 
living in the country, who had the credit 
of being an excellent customer, paid 
repeated visits to Stamford Street 
accompanied always by his veterinary 
surgeon, a man of large provincial repu- 
tation. Although they called again and 
again, and my father showed them the 
best of all he had in his stables, nothing 
would do. If the old gentleman was 
pleased, a word aside from the vet. at 
once vetoed his desire to purchase. 

Well, this'sort of thing had gone on 
repeatedly, always with the same dis- 
appointing result, till one day when the 
periodical visit came round, and knowing 
what the inevitable decision would be, 
my father determined to make a bold 
bid for success, seeing that if it failed 
he could be no worse off. So whilst an 
animal was being inspected, and the old 
gentleman's back was turned, he caught 
the vet.’s eye—an evidently astute organ 
—and held up his hand, at the same 
time extending his five fingers. The 
wireless message was grasped in an 
instant, and no sooner had the venerable 
client placed himself in favourable posi- 
tion than the vet. held up both his hands, 
signifying ‘‘ten.’’ After this, as they 





say in old story books, ‘‘ they lived 
happy till the end of their days.’’ My 
father sold the old squire a great many 
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horses, and all went merry as a marriage 
bell. 

Talking of vets., a very amusing 
incident occurred one day in Stamford 
Street. 

It so happened that a certain colonel 
in the auxiliary forces, who was not a 
particularly military-looking man, was 
always accompanied, when in search of 
horses, by his confidential vet., who in 
appearance much more resembled a 
valiant son of Mars than his military 
client, being a tall, thin man of mature 





ABOUT FORTY RIDERLESS 


age, with a fierce grey moustache, and 
really looked a_ soldier; whereas the 
colonel himself was a squatty, happy- 
looking little red-faced man, 
countenance betokened rather an inclina- 
tion to apoplexy than a desire to possess 
himself of his brother’s life. 

The colonel was a very good customer 
of mine, and I sold him many horses, 
but as he always did business with me 
personally, my father knew nothing of 
him, not even by sight. 

One day I had an appointment to show 
the colonel some horses, but unfor- 


whose 
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tunately an unforeseen engagement of 
the greatest importance called me from 
home and rendered it impossible to be 
in Stamford Street till half an hour later 
than the time fixed. I therefore explained 
the position to my father, and asked 
him to be good enough to make my 
apologies to the colonel and to show 
him the horses in my absence. 

On my return I found my father in 
animated and evidently amusing con- 


versation with the colonel, whilst the 


vet, was riding and trying the horse that 


OVER THE COUNTRY. 


was being inspected. Imagine, if you 
can, my feelings when the first words I 
heard my dear old governor say to the 
colonel were : 

‘*T am really delighted to make your 
acquaintance, for I have heard a good 
deal about you from George. You must 
come up and spend an evening with me 
and have a bit of dinner.” 

I almost prayed for the ground to open 
and swallow me up, for all my frowns 
and winks were entirely lost on the old 
gentleman, climax, said, 
taking hold of the colonel’s arm con- 


who, as a 
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fidently (whom he mistook for the vet.) : 

‘** What a d—d long fellow the colonel 
is on a horse, isn’t he? He wants a bit 
of carrying !”’ 

Of course I nearly collapsed. The 
colonel was visibly embarrassed and cer- 
tainly not pleased, and it was by sheer 
force I pulled my father away by the tail 
of his coat, when, on explaining to him 
his serious mistake, his only remark 
was : : 

** Why the devil didn’t he say at first 
that he was the colonel!’ 

One day my father had been having 
a deal with the Venerable Bishop of _ 
who, being desirous of discharging his 
indebtedness for the purchase and giving 
instructions as to the animal’s disposal, 
retired with my father into his private 
office, who, after business details had 
been completed, naturally escorted his 
lordship to his conveyance. Two more 
courteous old gentlemen it was impos- 
sible to conceive, and it so happened 
they were both the same size and build, 
especially about the head, but in the 
excitement and flurry of mutual bene- 
dictions at parting, it chanced that my 
father put on the bishop’s hat and the 
bishop put on my father’s, and it was 
not discovered till a pronounced smile on 
the face of the bishop’s coachman be- 
tokened something wrong. Then the 
case was detected, and I should say, if 
the truth were told, the old bishop must 
have cracked his sides as soon as he was 
safely out of sight. 

On another occasion my father sent a 
cod-fish and barrel of oysters as a present 
to the very old and trusted coachman 
of the late Sir Anthony de Rothschild, 
with whom he did a great deal of busi- 
ness. But in writing to Hayward 
(which was the coachman’s name), 
saying these delicacies were en route, he 
made the grand mistake of putting the 
letter in an envelope addressed to Sir 
Anthony, to whom he happened to be 
writing by the same post, and sending 
to Hayward the letter intended for his 
master. 

You may imagine what my father’s 
feelings were when the next morning, on 
his road to the City, Sir Anthony—the 
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kindest of men and respected by my 
father beyond, I believe, any of his 
patrons, came walking in with his in- 
variable smile and big cigar, and said: 

‘*Cox, I got your letter; I’m very 
much obliged to you indeed for your 
present, which I am sure I shall enjoy. 
I shall send you some pheasants.’’ 

Some people might have been annoyed, 
but Sir Anthony was too good a sort 
and my father’s unfortunate blunder 
passed off as a joke, although Sir 
Anthony used sometimes to say, just by 
way of a reminder, ‘* That fish hasn’t 
arrived yet, Cox.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII, 


I have always found clergymen, as a 
rule, particularly resourceful in argument 
when either selling or buying horses. 

I remember once receiving a_ letter 
from a clergyman in Hertfordshire say- 
ing he had a most beautiful horse for 
sale, and giving such a tempting descrip- 
tion of the animal as would almost have 
lured a bird off a tree. Fearing that I 
might possibly this exceptional 
opportunity, I betook myself with all 
haste to the vicarage and begged a sight 
of the equine marvel, for which my 
mouth had been watering ever since the 
receipt of the parson’s letter. 

My first impression on seeing the 
animal in his box was not encouraging. 
Still, as they say, ‘* Handsome is that 
handsome does,”’ so I hoped for better 
things when I saw him exposed to the 
air. But I soon saw the beast was lame, 
very lame. 

I was naturally very annoyed at having 
had a long and fruitless journey, and 
expressed myself surprised that the 
reverend gentleman should have brought 
me down to see a lame horse. 

** No, no, you are really in great error, 
believe me,’’ replied the vicar. ‘* I have 
heard the same remark made before, so 
your mistake is a pardonable one. My 
horse is not lame. The trifling irregu- 


miss 


larity in action which you observe is 
really of no consequence whatever. I 
bred the horse myself, and he always 
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had one leg a little shorter than the 
others.”’ 

Good old parson—he missed his voca- 
tion. 


I don’t know whether there is any truth 
in the old nursery rhyme about Taffy 
being a Welshman, etc., etc., but the 
following little anecdote certainly points 
that way :— 

Amongst the classes arranged for 
competition at a local horse show in 
Wales was a trotting match for ponies 
not exceeding thirteen hands in height, 
and it so happened that there were only 
two in the county with any trotting pre- 
tensions that were eligible to compete ; 
and these two little animals had _ fre- 
quently met before with alternative 
success. In fact, there was such trifling 
difference between them in point of pace, 
that the contest invariably ended in a 
win, tie, or wrangle, 

Now it came to pass that a few days 
prior to the show the pony belonging 
to Taffy No. 1. became suddenly lame, 
and in consequence its chance of winning 
in the coming contest considerably less- 
ened, more especially as the odds of 
previous success were already in favour 
of its opponent. Such being the case, it 
struck this astute little sportsman that 
to pay a surprise visit to the owner of 
the other pony, who resided a few miles 
distant, would not under the circum- 
stances be altogether inopportune. So 
without further reflection or delay he 
presented himself forthwith at this 
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gentleman's abode; and in explanation 
of his calling he suggested that as they 
had competed so often, it would be as 
well for this particular show if he (Taffy 
No. 2.) would consent not to start his 
pony, but allow him to win as there was 
nothing to fear from any other entry; 
and he would hand over half the stakes. 
This proposal, after due deliberation and 
numerous glasses, found favour in the 
sight of Taffy No. 2, who possibly 
estimated that beyond this offer the 
opportunity for mild investment in 
favour of his opponent’s pony might 
also present itself. 

The trotting competition came off, 
and of course the pony belonging to 
Taffy No. 1. was successful, all others 
being outclassed. 

Not many hours passed before Taffy 
No. 2. called on his friend for his share 
of the stakes, which was duly paid. 
But handing it over, Taffy No. 1. made 
with unrestrained glee the following 
remark :— 

‘* Well, there’s the money, friend, 
but I’ve had the best of thee all the same 
this time. I should never have been 
such a d——d fool as to have come all 
the way over here and promised thee 
half the stakes if my pony hadn’t been 
so cruel lame she couldn't have beat a 
jackass. But half a loaf is better than 
no bread.”’ 

‘* Well,”’ replied Taffy No. 2. ‘* thou 
hast not so much to grin about after all. 
I should have run my pony and collared 
the lot but it died two months ago!!!” 


— 
—— 


END. 











By OSCAR PARKER. 


ig we except the musical plays the 
autumn theatrical season has been 

a good deal more frosty than the 
temperature outside the playhouses. 
The list of failures, complete or partial, 
is a long one, but it would not be 
exhilarating to name them. Managers 
are apparently so doubtful of their own 
judgment that something like paralysis 
appears to be setting in, and a new play 
is put on the boards with fear and 
trembling. The public, who are the 
masters of the situation of course, now 
as always, know their own minds well 
enough no doubt, but they are quite 
incapable of forming an _ articulate 
expression of what they want in drama- 
tic work. They flock like sheep here 
or there or they simply wait to see 
what turns up. Therein really lies the 
whole difficulty. The only pronounced 
taste for any form of dramatic enter- 
tainment strong enough to create con- 
fidence in managers is for plays with 
music. The serious drama may be 
wanted—we are assured over and over 
again that it is—but if so the want is 
not expressed with that clear and un- 
mistakable voice that commands respect 
and compliance. 


The production of Mr. F. Anstey’s 
356 


‘* Vice Versa’’ at the Comedy Theatre 
is chiefly remarkable from the number 
of really excellent juvenile performers 
who take part in it. Among the group 
of youngsters at Crichton House School 
are such well-experienced young actors 
as Philip Tonge and Bobbie Andrews. 
They may always be trusted to give a 
good account of themselves in juvenile 
parts, but they are by no means the only 
ones who exhibit all the ease and 
aplomb of their elders in stage craft. 
The two school-room scenes are as true 
to life as—well, as the author and his 
impossible story will permit them to be, 
and they are as vividly portrayed as if 
the young performers had had many 
years’ experience. Mr. Anstey’s fan- 
tastic story reads better than it acts, 
however, for an idea so whimsicallyv 
topsy-turvy stands a better chance of 
acceptance if left to the imagination 
than through an appeal to the eye. 
Though Mr. Spencer Trevor, who plays 
Dick Bultitude, and has, therefore, by 
an instantaneous effort and without any 
change of costume, to pass from a 
presentation of a rollicking schoolboy to 
that of a crabbed and choleric man of 
middle-age — though he effects this 
change in voice, expression and manner 
very cleverly, he cannot, nor could any 











one, make the magic transformation so 
real as to create in his audience any 
emotion of sympathy for the unhappy 
produce-broker of Mincing Lane. We 
get no further than an amused approval 
of the cleverness of the actor, but we 
cannot take him seriously. In the book 
we do come very much nearer to taking 
him seriously; at least, we realise how 
the elder man would suffer under such 
a topsy-turvy derangement. And so we 
get another proof of the essential diver- 
gence of the arts of the novelist and the 
playwright. For, after all, do we go to 
the theatre to see a clever impersona- 
tion of an utterly impossible trick in 
psychology? Or, rather, does that 
come within the sphere of legitimate 
drama? 

Given a ‘‘ single man,’’ a charming 
and self-effacing lady secretary who has 
become in five years of service a neces- 
sary part of the daily atmosphere that 
surrounds the single man, and what is 
likely to happen? And, furthermore, 
when these personages and this situa- 
tion are the child of the imagination of 
Mr. Hubert Henry Davies, we may ask 
further, confident of the answer, what 
is certain to happen? Only if it hap- 
pened at once there is no play and Mr. 
Davies understands the nice art of set- 
ting up obstacles. In ‘‘ A Single Man” 
at the Playhouse, Mr. Cyril Maude is 
Worthington, the bachelor, and Miss 
Hilda Trevelyan the lady _ secretary. 
Worthington has been so busy writing 
books that he has reached middle age, 
or nearly, without realising his forlorn 
state; but his brother comes to visit 
him and brings his wife and their first 
baby, and the picture of domestic bliss 
thus thrust on the bachelor’s notice 
brings him to his knees. Why shouldn't 
he have a share in such happiness? 


sé 


There is only one eligible young lady in 
the neighbourhood, Maggie Cottrell, a 
girl in her teens, brimming over with 
exuberant youth, ever ready for a frolic. 
Desire stirs in Worthington’s blood, 
Maggie is handy, and Maggie says 
““yes’’ when he asks her, highly 
honoured, to be sure, by the attentions 
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of so serious-minded and distinguished 
an author, who, however, very soon 
finds her exuberance not a little trying. 
Meanwhile, also, his sister-in-law, one 
of the vast tribe of match-makers, sends 
for an acquaintance of hers to come on 
a visit with intent to give her a chance 
at the bachelor brother-in-law. The 
visitor loses no time in placing her 
siege guns, and we have a pretty 
triangle of matrimonial possibilities 
spread before us; and all the time we 
know, O so well, that the demure lady 
secretary is the only one of the three 
who has the least chance in the world, 
and that Worthington is a poor blind 
mole not to have seen it from the first. 
We know that presently she is going 
to resign her post and that at the least 
hint of losing her the mole will begin 
to see the light by a wonderful natural 
miracle—if that is not a contradiction in 
terms. So it falls out; but I agree that 
Mr. Davies contrives the disillusionment 
very charmingly. He is an adept in the 
gentle art of romancing delectably. His 
characters are just the average sort of 
people—the average sort of lovers, the 
They effect 





average sort of schemers. 
no great suffer no tragic 
débdcle. Therefore everybody feels at 
home with them; they reflect average 
life. And, equally of course, everything 
turns out as it should. The fortune- 
hunter is justly caught in her own toils. 
The irrepressible ingénue discovers that 
a sedate middle-aged husband would 
probably bore her, and the pair who are 
indispensable to each other make the 
discovery in good time and in Mr. 
Davies’s fascinating way. *‘ A Single 
Man ”’ is the kind of play of which the 
actors in it are likely to tire long before 
the public does. 


heroics, 


The ‘* Little Theatre ’’ has, so far, 
been true to the scheme of its founder. 
Following ‘‘ Lysistrata,’’ Miss Gertrude 
Kingston produced a three-act comedy, 
** Just to Get Married,’’ a light and 
graceful romance, agreeably humorous, 
and much to the taste of its audiences. 
More recently, a company of Chinese 
actors have been giving a_ genuine 
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Chinese tragedy, not one of those 
Chinese plays which run on for days, 
but a dainty little poem of less than an 
hour’s duration. It is almost a fairy 
play with delightful and novel inter- 
ludes, very characteristically Chinese, a 
dance, a song, a procession of lanterns, 
some wonderful manipulation of a rib- 
bon. But there is also a story in ‘* The 
Dragon of Wrath,’’ a story of two 
lovers, and a villain who pursues the 
heroine with his unwelcome attentions 
until, in the end, after a fierce 
encounter between him and the prin- 
cess’s true lover, who has now become 
her husband, the princess receives a 
mortal wound. Even her death, how- 
ever, does not leave us heartbroken, 
for the whole performance is so fairy- 
like in its brightness and daintiness, 
and a certain quality of quaint unreality 
that no 


very 


intense emotions are 
stirred. It is rumoured that one of 
Miss Kingston’s experiments at her 
‘Little Theatre’? is to be an acted 
charade in which the actors are to com- 
pose their own dialogue impromptu, 
and the audience are to guess the word. 
‘* We shall see,’’ to steal a phrase from 
the field of politics. 


very 


Miss Constance whose 
portrait appears on page 359, was 
born in India. She is of Scotch paren- 
tage, her father being the late Colonel 
W. S. Drever, C.S.1., of the Indian 
Staff Corps. She was educated in 
Brussels. As a student she was called 
upon to create the part of the ‘‘ Prin- 
cess of Kensington’’ in the opera of 
that name at the Savoy Theatre, at 
three days’ notice, and made a great 
success. After the run of that musical 
piece she went to Paris to study. Later 
she played the title réle in the comic 
opera ‘‘ Amasis,’’ by J. Michael Fara- 
day, in the English provinces, fulfilling 
all her earlier promise. 


Drever, 


She was after- 
wards engaged to specially play the 
part of the Widow ”’ at 
Daly’s Theatre for a considerable time, 
her 


** Merry 


and 
She starred ’’ in the provinces 
for some months, returning to London 


success instantaneous. 


was 
then 
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to create the part of ‘‘ Dorothy,”’ 
well-known opera by Cellier, on_ its 
revival at the New Theatre, with 
Hayden Coffin and Arthur Williams in 
their original parts, the Press generally 
claiming that the part had never been 
better played. Miss Drever then made 
a contract, at a big salary, to create 
the part of the ‘‘ Merry Widow” (La 
Veuve Joyeuse) at the Apollo Theatre, 
Paris, in French, which is a ‘‘ record,’’ 
as no English or American woman has 
ever played in operetta in France be- 
fore. She was described as ‘‘ La Petite 
Anglaise,’’ and created a furore, play- 
ing this part for 261 performances, the 
period extending over nearly one year, 
including the usual French theatrical 
vacation of two months. The French 
Press said she had a magnificent voice, 
with the acting and appearance of a 
miniature Mary Garden and the grace 
and suppleness of Isadora Duncan in 
her dancing. She received a charming 
appreciation from Franz Lehar, the 
composer, in recognition of her work. 
Miss Drever was in great demand for 
the chic matinees Parisienne held every 
Friday at the Renaissance Theatre. She 
has been studying with Mr. Oscar 
Seagle, the favourite pupil of Jean de 
Reszke, and goes to the latter for reper- 
toire a little later. Miss Constance 
Drever is an accomplished linguist, a 
good musician and _ pianist, 


the 


also a 


beautiful dancer; her voice is soprano 
of a very fresh and brilliant calibre com- 


bined with great execution. She also 
excels as an athlete, being particularly 
good at golf. 


‘“‘ Decorating Clementine,’’ an adap- 
tation by Miss Gladys Unger from the 
French of MM. De Caillavet and De 
Flers, had a rather brief run at the 
Globe Theatre, Mr. G. P. Huntley 
making a very welcome reappearance in 
London in the eccentric part of Count 
Zakouskine. The play opens with no 
little promise, but the story becomes 
very thin long before the second act 
ends or even, I might say, begins. In 
truth the only story there is consists in 
the ambition of a woman writer to be 
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MISS CONSTANCE DREVER 


The Scotch Soprano, who has made such a brilliant 
success, as princtpal soprano in ‘‘ The Chocolate 
Soldier,’ at the Lyric Theatre. 
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decorated with the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, and her intriguing to get 
it. The intrigue is confined to a rather 
feeble effort on her part to inveigle the 
Minister of Fine Arts into a flirtation 
and inciting her husband at the same 
time to secure the interest of the 
Minister's wife by the same means. 
When her husband shows the least 
symptom of compliance, she becomes 
jealous and something of a fury. In 
the end she obtains her decoration and 
her husband his momentary 
lapse. It is very thin material for a 
comedy and, to be plain, it is not 
comedy at all but pure farce, after the 
unfulfilled promise of the first act. The 
third act, indeed, becomes a mere bur- 
lesque of comedy. An eccentric dance 
is introduced on the most flimsy pretext, 
and though Miss Doris Keane, who per- 
forms it, is very agile and voluptuous, 
it leaves a sense of incongruity. Mr. 
Huntley also becomes expansive in this 
act after his diverting manner, but 
though we laugh, we grieve. Really, 
Mr. Frohmann ought to know his Lon- 
don audiences better than to “‘ treat ”’ 
them to this form of ‘‘ comedy.’’ Ap- 
parently he has no very high opinion of 
them, and I can hardly wonder if he has 
not, but there are limits even to the 
experiments which may be safely in- 
dulged in with the London playgoer. 
‘* Decorating Clementine’’ is full of 
amusing bits, but they do not hang to- 
gether with the consistency that forms 
a play. It was admirably acted by a 
company largely American. 


forgives 


One of the most extraordinary pro- 


ductions of the past season was 
‘* Behind the Veil,’’ a drama that held 
the stage for a brief season at the 
Coronet. But for the fact that it bore 
the name of Cecil Raleigh as author, it 
would have received scant attention 
from the critics; but here the associa- 
tion was so incongruous—so_ unthink- 
able in fact, that critical judgments 
were pronounced with something like 
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bewilderment. A new play by Cecil 
Raleigh necessarily demands our atten- 
tion, the critics appear to say, but in 
the next breath, with an awed whisper 
they ask—‘‘ Can the maker of this be 
indeed Cecil Raleigh?’’ And it 
does appear amazing that so capable a 
master of stage-craft, one who values 
the importance of action in enlisting the 
interest of an audience, should discourse 
(or make his characters discourse) so 
interminably on the mysteries of lifc, 
the limitations of science, the relation 
between spirit and matter, psychic force 
and occultism. Surely, too, the expe- 
rienced dramatist cannot be quite blind 
to the hopelessness of winning an 
audience’s sympathy for a man who is 
presented as having a profound faith in 
his ability to work miracles and, never- 
theless, is imposed upon by a_ very 
simple trick. That is holding his hero 
up to ridicule. Does he mean us to 
take Prince Maurice seriously: This 
combination of roué, spendthrift, dab- 
bler in occultism, worker of miracles? 
And yet if we are not to take him 
seriously, he is little better than a mad- 
man. Are we to take him seriously 
when he falls in love with his mature 
cousin, a conventual mother superior, 
whom he believes he has rejuvenated by 
his psychic power? Are we to take 
seriously his other and youthful cousin, 
Margaret, who, by impersonating the 
mother superior, tricks the Prince into 
believing in his miraculous power? Are 
we to take her seriously, also, when 
later on she pretends to be a light 
woman in order to cure him of his 
hallucination that she is really a nun? 
It is difficult to find answers to these 
questions, and, however they are 
answered, ‘‘ Behind the Veil’’ cannot 
escape condemnation as 
vicious. first 
often 
almost ludicrous. 


our 


dramatically 
to last it 
tedious, 


is un- 
sometimes 
If a tyro had written 
it, it would never have been conceded 
its brief hour on the stage. 


From 
convincing, 























THE EARSTONES OF FISHES. 


By AMY ASTBURY. 


Illustrated from Photographs by Wilfred Mark Webb. 





EW people would expect to find fish, and the three small bones, the 
subjects for the making of a most hammer, anvil, and stirrup, form in fish 
interesting and uncommon collec- 

tion in such unlikely places as the heads 
of herring, haddock, cod, or other 
homely fish. Yet connected with the 
auditory organs of these and other fishes 
are beautiful opaque stones of varying 
shapes and sizes known as otoliths— 
each species of fish possessing otoliths 
peculiar to itself. Most people, if 
asked, would say that fish were deaf as 
well as dumb. Certainly there are no 
external ears to be seen, yet the internal 





LARGE 





OTOLITHS 





OF THE HADDOCK, 













a part of the skull. However, we find 
in all bony fish the stony structures of 


THE RIGHT INTERNAL EAR OF A COD, 
SHOWING THE SEMI-CIRCULAR CANALS 
AND THE LARGE OTOLITH OR SAGITTA 
IN POSITION. SEEN FROM THE OUTER 
SIDE AND SLIGHTLY ENLARGED. 


























ear of the fish is not unlike that of our 
own. There are the same membraneous 
bags—the utricle and sacculus—and 
springing from the utricle, the same three 





hoop-like canals seen in our first illus- LARGE OTOLITHS OF THE WHITING. 
tration. 

The spiral cone-like canal known as varying shapes and sizes which make 
the cochlea is, however, absent in the such an_ attractive collection. The 
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largest, and therefore easiest to find, of 
the three otoliths is the 
sagitta, and is seen in place in the sac- 
culus in the illustration 
tioned, which is a photograph of the 
internal ear of the cod. 

As seen from the two pictures (p. 361), 


known as 


before men- 


LARGE OTOLITHS OF THE PLAICE. 


the otoliths of the whiting and haddock 
are easily distinguishable, and apropos 
of this, it is possible for the initiated to 
discover whether the whiting served to 
him at the restaurant is really a whiting, 


LARGE OTOLITHS OF 


or whether the cheaper and _ inferior 
haddock been substituted. The 
large otoliths can easily be removed from 
the back of the skull with the knife and 
fork, and the species of fish determined 
without a doubt. The sagitta of the 
haddock somewhat resembles that of the 


has 
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cod, while the sagitta of the whiting is 
narrow and produced into a long, sharp 
point. The illustration on page 363 
shows the large otoliths of hake. The 


LARGE OTOLITHS OF SOME OTHER 
FLAT FISH. 


groove down one side is easily seen. 
rhe rounder earstones are characteristic 


THE COD. 


of the flat fishes, and in the remaining 
illustrations, the concentric rings of 
which the otolith is made up may be 
seen. In the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington is a case of speci- 
mens showing how it is possible to tell 
the exact age of plaice by means of the 
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otoliths. These otoliths remind one of 
the section of a tree showing the annual 
rings by which its age can be ascer- 
tained. The age of plaice is determined 
by the number of rings on the otolith. 
It has been found that a white ring is 
formed during spring, and a dark one 
during summer and autumn. In winter, 
little, if any, addition is made to the 
earstone. In fish captured in May the 


margin is white, while in those taken 
in September the margin is dark and 
translucent. 

As to the uses to which earstones may 
be put, one has come across them used 
as counters, and large ones like those of 
the cod have been used in embroidery. 


LARGE OTOLITHS OF 
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Those of some Mediterranean species 
as jewellery. In his 
Natural History of British Fishes, Mr. 
Frank Buckland, referring to the maigre 
(a Mediterranean fish occasionally com- 
ing as a visitor to the Channel) says.— 
‘* In the head are found, so the old 
authors say, two stones of great medical 
value as a cure for colic,’’ and speaking 
of the beauty of some earstones, he con- 
tinues : ‘‘ When these ear bones (those 
of the maigre) are held up to the light, 
they are a lovely white mixed with an 
opal tint. In outline they are very much 
like the head of the Egyptian ‘Sphinx 
and a few touches of the pencil will make 
them exactly like the sphinx.’’ 


have been used 


THE HAKE— 


SOMEWHAT ENLARGED. 





THE LEGEND OF THE RISING SUN." 


By ALICIA SIMPSON. 


When this little play was written, it was under contemplation to perform 
short dramatic works in a theatre erected in the Japan-British Exhibition at 


Shepherd’s Bush. 


As this proposal did not come to maturity, the play, founded 


upon a Japanese legend, has not yet been seen in public. 


SCENE I. 


SCENE: ON THE RAINBOW FLOATING 
BRIDGE OF HEAVEN STAND IZANAGI AND 
IZANAMI WITH DRIPPING JEWELLED SPEARS 
WHICH THEY HAVE JUST DIPPED IN THE 
OCEAN. 


Mate Derry Izanaci: Beloved, my 
Spouse, our Islands grow apace, each 
one heaven-born coagulates and solid 
Earth is formed and floats from the 
Ocean’s bosom upwards into concrete 
state. 

FEMALE Deity IzaAnami: The palm trees 
grow, the reeds gently sway like soft 
fringe on the Islands’ outer edge, and 
flowers, richly coloured, scent the sun- 
lit air. Soon will I rest on Mother 
Earth and leaving Heaven’s Bridge in 
one long-drawn sigh give birth to my 
son, THE Fire Gop. 

IzanaGi (wistfully): The stream of life 
can never cease; or thou or someone 
else, it matters not, as the appointed 
hour strikes, a birth takes place. 

Izanami (stretching out her arms to him, 
then pointing heavenwards): Dear 
Spouse, thou sayest it matters not, but 
oh I hear the voice of fate relentless 
calling ‘‘ haste,’’ and, while thou 
canst, enjoy, for soon thou too must 
go, where mortals from your plain are 
buried deep in hell’s oblivion down 
below. 

IzanaGi: My heart is torn with anguish 
for I see a dark and misty cloud 
around thee, and the stream of life is 
eddying fast away and leaves thee 
stranded on the river’s bank. No 


friendly voice, no sound of greeting; 
alone thou standest, and I see thee 
entering on the darker path; with 
outstretched hands thou gropest thy 
way. The sunlight of our sunlit land 
behind thee, and in front the darkness 
of the nights whose only portals those 
of death. 

IzanaMi (drops to earth and falls gently 
under a palm, looking up to Izanagi, 
says): Adieu, beloved partner of my 
life. Fair are the flowers of earth, but 
on the brink of death I see them not. 
My eyes, heavy with gazing into the 
Unknown Beyond, faintly discern thy 
face, thy much loved face, nor can I 
e’er forget our love, born of a heavenly 
race, but I set sail upon dark waters 
to cross deep seas to an unknown land, 
and as my last and parting gift place 
on thy heart my son, our child, the 
Fire Deity. 


[A YOUNG CHILD IN WHITE APPEARS AND 
POINTS TO IZANAGI. } 


[ IZANAMI EXPIRES. | 


[Sun Gop APPEARS HOVERING OVER HER 
AND IZANAGI DESCENDS FROM THE 
BripGE OF HEAVEN IN _ DESPAIR, 
THROWS HIMSELF BESIDE HER, THEN 
BRANDISHING HIS TEN GRASPED JEWEL- 
LED SWORD HE APPROACHES THE SUN 
Gop AND SLAYS HIM. IMMEDIATELY, 
WITH A GREAT ROLL OF THUNDER AND 
LIGHTNING FLASHES, EIGHT OTHER 
DEITIES APPEAR, ALL IN THREATENING 
ATTITUDES, SURROUND IZANAGI FOR 
THE MURDER HE HAS COMMITTED. | 


CURTAIN. 


* All dramatic rights reserved by the Author. 
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SCENE II. 


ENTRANCE TO HELL. A MISTY 
TWILIGHT. ON THE LEFT A BANK AND 
BEHIND IT A SILVER LIGHT IN THE SKY. IN 
MIDDLE A DARK PORTAL LEADING 
CAVE—SCARCELY LIT. IZANAGI APPEAR- 
ING AGAINST THE SKY LINE, DESCENDING 
THE BANK ON TO MIDDLE OF STAGE. 


INTO A 


IzanaGat: My grief, my anguish know 
no bounds. The darkest night of all 
the year, starless and drear, equals 
not my profoundest grief. Beloved 
Spouse, sooner to share with thee the 
depths of Hell, to breathe its air un- 
tinged by time, than live in sunlight 
up above. O come to me. Come! 
And may my cry reach to thy very 
heart. Beloved, come! 

IZANAMI (in rags, very pale, hair dis- 
hevelled, appears at the portal with 
outstretched hands): Husband, alas. 
Time was, but is not here below. The 


light so sad and faint scarcely reveals 


to me thy long-lost face ; 
heart 
came. 
me? 

IzanaGi (advancing) : I wish to see thee, 
hold thy hand and share thy fate, or 
take thee hence once more on earth to 
live and grow with me! 

IzanaMi: And is thy love so great that 
thou wouldst really come into this 
putrid place? The fetid smell of 
rotting souls, dead to all spiritual 
grace, surround one here; the air is 
laden with the cries and wails of 
myriads of the human race, who turn 
and writhe and twist and ever in in- 
creasing circles move and die ten 
thousand deaths through agony of 
soul and mind so great. I came here 
not from fault of mine but to expiate 
another’s crime and so reclaim a 
nation’s soul. A willing sacrifice I 
made, but as thy love is so immense I 
will return to thee. Go hence and see 
if the gods below will grant me thy 
request, that I return above with thee. 
(Turns and vanishes.) 


but to my 
thy piercing cry of anguish 
Tell me, what wantest thou of 
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Izanaci (Tries to follow her. A curtain 
of thin gause drops and bars the way) : 
And can it be that one short year has 
so completely changed her whom | 
held so dear’ Her features dare all 
gone and dull her eyes, no look of soul, 
blank, hopeless, all despair. She is 
not mine. She comes not back. 
Adieu, my dream is fled. The mour- 
ners of the dead must mourn alone, 
and on the earth remain, and cannot 
share at will the solitude of regions 
dark as these. When fate rings out 
the hour, man hastens to his doom and 
his small life flickers and dies. I will 
not stay and court despair. Adieu ! 
Fate calls me and I go from hence. I! 
will return above. (He rises up, goes 
over the bank, and is lost to sight.) 


SCENE Ill. 


A WATERFALL.—IZANAGI BATHING 
IN THE POOL. A BEAUTIFUL MAIDEN AP- 
PEARS AND SINGS A LULLABY. 


IzanaGi: Who art thou? 

Sun Goppess: I am thy child, born of 
the Fire and Water. I implore thy 
protecting grace. I am so fragile, 
even one unkind word or harsh look 
will dissipate my willowy form and 
change me back into formless space. 
I am thy progeny and my brother 
(pointing to a lad who appears) is the 
Moon’s God and stands in space. He 
is my satellite, my weaker light, and 
I can seldom share his duty for he 
rules the night, but for this once we 
are united and wish thy blessing on 
our heads. 

Izanaci: I give it thee! How old art 
thou? (Turning to the boy) What 
wantest thou ? 

Moon Gop: Where is my mother? I 

rise up through Saturn’s gate and 

take a lingering look each night upon 
the dull old Earth. I shed a halo of 
romance on her, and as a mantle 
gently drops from queenly shoulders, 
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so her cares slip off and I look down 
on her and Silence. Sleep rests on her 
bosom till the morn, but never have I 
found my Mother Izanami’s face. 

Sun Goppess: Go brother, thou must 
faint and die when I appear. Good- 
night, goodbye. 

Izanaci: Children, call to the Gods, and 
let there be no strife. Thy Mother 
lives in Hades. 

Sun Goppess: My brother echoes and 
annoys me with his borrowed light. 


[Sun GoppbEss DISAPPEARS. | 


CHANGE OF SCENE: A TERRACE 
IN DARKNESS AND A CASTLE, DOORS 
CLOSED. A PROCESSION OF GODS AND 
GODDESSES, CACKLING OF HENS, CROWING 
OF COCKS, MUSIC. 


Chorus of Gods: 


We are all shut in darkness and no Sun- 
light is there here, 
Since Amate-roso-omi-Kumi 
and closed her doors; 

We are in despair. 
Come out and let us see thy face! 
Heaven Shining Great Deity. 


fled away 


[A CHINK OF THE DOOR OPENS AND A 
RAY OF LIGHT APPEARS—SwuN Gop- 
DESs’ VoIce. | 
Sun Goppess: What is this tumult ? 
Cuorus oF Gops: Come out, shine 
forth from Heaven, Shining Great 
Deity, and let us see thy face. Our 


CO % 
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reed planes, and all our Islands lie in 
gloom, but one more beautiful than 
thee is now our Queen. Come forth 
and see her! 
Sun Goppess : And is this so! 
peeping out) I’d gladly know. 
Cuorus oF Gops (one presenting a 
mirror to her): Look ! (brandishes it). 
[Sun GopDESs STEPS OUT—A GREAT 
BURST OF LIGHT AND CLASH OF 
MUSIC. | 
CHORUS OF Look ! 
Amate-roso-omi-Kumi ! 
{Sun GODDESS LOOKS IN THE MIRROR 
AND HERSELF. TURNING 
BACK WISHES TO RE-ENTER THE 
CASTLE BUT FINDS THE DOOR IS 
SHUT. | 
Sun Goppess (raising her eyes heaven- 
wards): Alas! 1 am vanquished. We 
cannot overcome our fate. It was 
decreed I should for ever rule across 
these seas, and in impatient mood I 
tried not so to do, and I closed my 
doors and darkness fell on land and 
main, but this is past. Once more the 
Light of Love and Truth expels dark 
night and Ignorance, and I soar up- 
wards. Through Heaven’s great arc, 
I wing my flight. The Golden Sun’s 
rays lie on all this land and Sun pours 
its vital strength on our Japan. The 
Sun shall always be their God, their 
power for good. Its golden light shall 
rule with force and the Sun’s face 
shall be the emblem of their race. 
Their symbol, a Rising Sun, shining 
ever on through Time and Space. 


(Aside, 


Look 


Gops: at 


SEES 


CURTAIN. 
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TOASTS. 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A., F.L.S., F.C.S., 


, 


“TT now,’ says Fielding, ‘‘ came to 
the turn of Mr. Jones to give a 
toast, as it is called, who could not 

refrain from mentioning his dear Sophia.”’ 
So even in Fielding’s day there was 
sufficient novelty about the after-dinner 
speechifying to cause the great novelist 
to thus pointedly refer to the word as 
used in that connection. Drinking 
healths has always been fashionable even 
in the ancient days 

of Greece and 

Rome, but the use 

of ‘‘ toast’’ to ex- 

press the same 

custom is modern. 

Two explanations 

have been ad- 

vanced for this use 

of the word, the 

first of which I 

think we may 

discard as unsatis- 


factory and uncon- 
vincing. It is 
quoted in Johnson’s 
Dictionary from the 


Tatler. A lady, it 
says, being in the 
old Crossbath at 
Bath,- a gentleman 
dipped a glass in 
the hot mineral 
water and drank 
her health, when 
‘‘a gay young fel- 
low, half fuddled, 
offered to jump in, 
swearing that 
though he liked not 
the liquor, he 
would have the 
toast.’ At that time at Bath the 
water drunk in the Pump Room above 
was pumped up through a _ pipe 
from the large open-air bath below, 
where ladies and gentlemen disported 
themselves in the water. All that is of 
course, now changed. The meaning of 
thus likening the lady in the Bath waters 


to a toast is nowadays not so obvious 
as it would have been to our ancestors, 
for before the days of tea-drinking and 
coffee-sipping there was a great predi- 
lection for setting eatable substances— 
such as flap-dragons, roasted crabs and 
hot toasts of bread—afloat in warm 
liquor. It was doubtless this fashion- 
able addition of roasted bread to ale and 
wine which is the true origin of the 
expression. A 
*““ toast and a tan- 
kard ’’ was in those 
days a common ex- 
pression, the ale 
being drunk and 
then the toast eaten 
as a sort of bon 
bouche. Sometimes 
hot or mulled wine 
was substituted for 
the usual ale or 
small beer as is 
evidenced by the 
following lines by 
the celebrated Earl 
of Rochester :-— 


‘“* Make it so large, 
that filled with 
sack, 

Up to the swelling 
brim, 

Vasts toasts on the 
delicious lake 

Like ships at sea 
may swim.” 


In the course of 
time it became 
usual for a lady’s 
name to be coupled 
with a drink of 
wine, and this very 

naturally led to her being called “‘a 
toast.”” Lord Cockburn informs us 
with the toasts was associated a senti- 
ment, which was also exacted from 
ladies—a source of great dismay and 
perplexity to those of a timid and bashful 
nature. 

After a while the sentiment was ex- 
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cused the ladies, and the youngest 
bachelor of the party called upon on their 
behalf to do vicarious duty. Latterly, 
as women have more and more assumed 
manly duties, the youngest bachelor of 
the party is not so frequently called upon 
to respond for the ladies as formerly. 
At length toast came to signify any 
person or thing that was to be commem- 
orated or honoured after dinner, when 
the solids were removed and the wine 
placed on the board, and custom has 
tended more and more to formulate rules 
and precedents regarding the toast-list. 
The loyal toasts are actually nowadays 
prescribed officially with every accession 
to the throne, and in each branch of the 
service custom has laid down stringent 
regulations for the arrangement of the 
after-dinner toasts. The exact wording, 
used in proposing certain toasts, has, in 
many cases to be rigidly followed under 
pains and penalties in the shape of fines. 
Innumerable antiquated customs and old 
crusted formalities surround the toasts 
of some of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Colleges, as well as in Circuit, Military 
and Naval Messes. The Chairman in 
certain military messes has to address 
the Vice-Chairman alone in proposing 
the toast of the Monarch. On the West- 
ern Circuit a usual toast is ‘‘ Success to 
Crime,’’ meaning thereby nothing more 
than a desire for plenty of briefs. 

The time-honoured toast of ‘‘ The 
Army and Navy”’ still holds its own, 
although another ancient favourite ‘‘ The 
Wooden Walls of Old England”’ is heard 
no more. A most distinguished lawyer, 
many years ago, by some mistake when 
the navy had been proposed at a public 
dinner, was getting up to do honour to 
the toast when he was pulled down by 
his neighbour and told that Navy was 
not spelt with a ‘‘ K.” 

Several counties in England have 
special and peculiar toasts, such as the 
great Cornish toast ‘‘ Fish, tin, copper,”’ 
indicating the importance of the three 
great industries of the county and in, 
at any rate what used to be, their relative 
order of importance, the ‘‘ fish’’ part 
of the toast referring chiefly to the 
Pilchard Fishery. 


Among the political toasts may be men- 
tioned the Ulster toast of the Orange- 
men :— 

‘The glorious, pious and immortal 
memory of the great and good King 
William the Third who saved us from 
Pope and Popery, brass money and 
wooden shoes. The Pope in the pillory, 
an’ the d pelting him with priests.”’ 

The toast of ‘‘ Charlie over the water’’ 
led to finger-glasses being abolished on 
the Royal tables, as people favouring 
the house of Stuart would raise their 
glass and drink to the King, passing the 
glass over the finger-bowl. 

After the Restoration, Burnet com- 
plains of the excess of convivial loyalty 
—‘‘ Drinking the King’s health was set 
up by too many as a distinguishing mark 
of loyalty, and drew many into great 
excess after his Majesty’s restoration.”’ 

Among the toasts which may be called 
funny, or perhaps witty, is that attributed 
to Tom Sheridan when he contested the 
shoemaking borough of Stafford :— 
‘** May the trade of Stafford be trampled 
underfoot by all the world:’’ The mining 
toast of Yorkshire used formerly to take 
the form: ‘‘ May all our labours be in 
vein.”’ 

At agricultural dinners a popular toast 
in small country towns at the ‘‘ ordinary ”’ 
used to be, ‘‘ May the labourer’s thumb 
never touch bread,”’ intelligible enough 
to all west country folk who know how 
Hodge deals with his two inch stratum 
of pork or cheese on his slice of bread. 

The four H’s toast is :-— 

Happy are we met, Happy have we been, 
Happy may we part, and Happy meet 
again. 

The eight H’s toast :— 

Handsome Husband, Handsome Home, 
Health and Happiness, Here and Here- 
after. 

“*Old wine, old friends and young 
cares,’’ is not a bad toast as a stand-by 





and will take some beating. 

At Christmas perhaps the best of all 
toasts is simply ‘‘ Absent friends,’’ and 
we know families, otherwise devoid of 
sentiment, where regularly at the festive 
season this toast is solemnly drunk in 
eloquent silence. 
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A curious toast which was not unusual 
in inns at the commercial table on 
Sundays was ‘‘ Rusty swords and dirty 
Bibles,’’ the apparent irreverence of 
which disappears upon reflection. 

‘*Erin go bragh,’’ is usual when 
Irishmen do congregate, and the Scotch 
have similar expressive toasts affording 
scope for patriotic sentiments. 

The profane-sounding toast, ‘‘ Dam 
the canals, sink the coal-pits, blast the 
minerals, consume the manufactures, 
disperse the commerce of Great Britain,”’ 
has been attributed to Erskine and to 
Smeaton the engineer. 

A popular and delightful toast of the 
last century, sometimes given in prose 
but more often in verse, ran thus :— 


** Here a health to all those that I love, 
Here’s a health to all those that love me; 
Here’s a health to all those that love 

those that I love, 
And to those that love them that love 
me.”’ 


Another toast slightly more quaint of 
the same generic character took this 
form :— 


** Here’s a health to me and mine, 
Not forgetting thee and thine; 
And when thee and thine 
Come to see me and mine, 

May me and mine 

Make thee and thine, 

As welcome as thee and thine 
Have ever made me and mine.’”’ 


The manner in which the toast is 
drunk is not without significance. 

To drink a toast holding the cup or 
glass in the left hand is a sign of great 
hostility to the person toasted, or at least 
that he is very obnoxious. 

Though it is usual to drink important 
toasts standing, such as the toast of 
the King or ‘‘ the Toast of the Evening,” 
whatever that may happen to be, it was 
at one time customary to drink certain 
toasts kneeling. In ‘*‘ Oxford Drollery’”’ 
is a song in which occurs an allusion to 
this odd and convenient custom :— 


** T will no more her servant be 
The wiser I, the wiser I, 
Nor pledge her health upon my knee.’ 


Thomas Hall too bears testimony to 
its prevalence, for he says in his 
‘* Funebris Florae,’’ a pamphlet setting 
forth the wholesale depravity and 
wantonness engendered by the Maypole 
festivities, amongst the abuses of which 
was undue toasting—‘‘ In some places 
maids drink healths upon their knees. 
’Tis vile in men but abominable in 
women.’’ 

Here’s a quaint, queer-looking toast : 
‘** The in-kneed Quaker,’’ which simply 
means the friend in need. 

The chairman of a little social circle, 
which many years ago used to meet on 
Saturday at the ‘‘ Mitre’’ in Fleet Street, 
always proposed the following remark- 
able toast at the first stroke of nine :-— 


*€ All ships at sea, 
Sweethearts and wives, 
Not forgetting the trunk-maker’s 
daughter at the corner of St. 
Paul’s.”? 


It would appear that when ‘‘ St. Paul’s 
Walk ”’ was the promenade of the gay 
cavaliers and bucks of the period, a 
trunk-maker whose stall was at the cor- 
ner of the Cathedral, had a marvellously 
pretty daughter, who became the rage 
and whose memory was handed down in 
the toast. 


‘** Sweethearts and wives”’ is the well- 
known standing naval toast all the world 
over, but for song and sentiment com- 
bined, a good nautical flavour is afforded 
by this old song, each verse of which 
repeats the toast as a chorus :— 


** The moon on the ocean was dimm’d by 
a ripple, 
Affording a chequered delight; 
The gav jolly tars passed the word for the 
tipple, 
And the toast, for ’twas Saturday night. 
Some sweetheart or wife that each loved 


as his life. 

Some gave, whilst they wish’d they could 
hail her: 

But the standing toast, that pleased the 
most, 

Was the wind that blows, the ship that 
goes, 


And the lass that loves a sailor.’’ 








“AS FROM THE DEAD.” 


By SPENCER R. BLYTH. 
CHAPTER I. 


OUNG Dr. Frobisher slowly put 
down his book—a book widely 
discussed, a book all London had 

been reading. It was called ‘‘ The 
Love of a Man for a Woman,’’ and 
signed by a nameless author. Frobisher 
had reached the last page, had read the 
last line, yet with reluctance, as though 
its force still gripped him, he laid aside 
the volume. 

‘* Wonderful story,’’ he told himself, 
** possessing a remarkable sense of 
reality.” 

He sharply withdrew his mind from 
the subject; he had letters to answer. 
One was an acceptance to an invitation 
from his cousin, Mrs. Tempest, asking 
him to visit Wolverton Hall. 

“*T have a very special reason for 
wishing you to come,’’ Mrs. Tempest 
wrote, ‘‘ Madeline Braintry, the daughter 
of my old friend Lily Braintry, is stay- 
ing with us. Her condition appears to 
me just one of those curious mental 
cases, to which you have given so much 
investigation, and, without any know- 
ledge on her part that you are a doctor, 
I should very much like you to see her. 
I suppose vou have read ‘ The Love of 
a Man for a Woman;’’ I have just 
finished it. It seems almost uncanny. 
Miss Braintry read it when it first 
appeared, and she confesses to me it 
was solely the cause of the final rupture 
in her brilliant match with Sir Hugh 
Godfrey. But I will give you her story, 
poor girl, when we meet.”’ 

On the day fixed, Frobisher found 
himself alighting at the small country 
station of Wolverton. Mrs. Tempest, 
in a smart pony phaeton, was awaiting 
him. 

**T have dispensed with Willis,’’ she 
remarked as they were driving away, 
“that we might be able to speak more 
freely. I want to tell you Madeline 


Braintry’s history.”’ 
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She paused, thoughtfully flicking the 
pony with her whip. 

‘I do hope you will be able to do 
something for her.’’ 

‘* IT hope so too,’’ assented Frobisher. 

‘It is such a pitiful story,’’ continued 
Mrs. Tempest. ‘‘ She is quite young, 
with all the beauty and charm that 
might have procured her a distinguished 
marriage. This at least was Mrs. 
Braintry’s ambition. Their means are 
very slender. Well, two years ago in 
September the whole affair began. 
George had invited down a big shoot, 
and I had included among the visitors 
Mrs. Braintry and her daughter. One 
of the guests was Sir Hugh Godfrey ; 
he belongs to an old and very wealthy 
family. From the beginning he fell 
desperately in love with Madeline. Mrs. 
Braintry was delighted. Then came the 
miserable little sequel. Madeline had 
already formed an attachment. The 
gentleman in question was a Mr. Oscar 
Chenage; he had taken Woodhouse, 
not far from the Hall, and passed as a 
studious man—scientific, I believe. He 
and Madeline first met, when upon some 
lonely ramble she had lost her way. 
Mr. Chenage escorted her home. A 
closer acquaintance followed. Upon 
learning the truth from her daughter’s 
lips Mrs. Braintry was distracted. She 
reasoned, entreated, then threatened, 
and finally sought an interview herself 
with Mr. Chenage. As a last resource 
my husband also saw him. He con- 
fessed to me later that Chenage, though 
holding somewhat unconventional views 
regarding life, was certainly a gentle- 


man, and desperately in love with 
Madeline. As a result of these inter- 
views, Chenage, his pride in arms, 


wrote breaking his connection with Miss 

Braintry. A few days after came the 

shocking news that Chenage had com- 

mitted suicide; he had shot himself in 

the Wolverton woods. Poor Madeline’s 

distress of mind was painful to witness. 
va 
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She blamed herself entirely for what had 
occurred, declaring that upon the re- 
ceipt of Chenage’s letter, she ought to 
have stood firm, and not for a moment 
to have permitted other people’s opinions 
to weigh with her. 

‘The _ Braintrys 


left immediately. 
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suddenly and irretrievably broken off by 
Madeline herself. Mrs. Braintry wrote 
me a letter of lamentation. Her 
daughter’s mind, she said, had become 
affected, and she was under the delu- 
sion that she received spiritual com- 
munications from Chenage, brought 





HE HAD SHOT HIMSELF IN WOLVERTON WOODS, 


The tragic affair had cast a deep gloom 
over the whole party. 

‘*A year later Sir Hugh Godfrey 
again renewed his suit, and Madeline, 
yielding to her mother’s entreaty and 
persuasion, must have allowed 
tacit engagement to follow. 


some 
This was 


about, Mrs. Braintry believed, through 
the reading of the book, ‘ The Love of 


a Man for a Woman.’ Certain pas- 
sages, Madeline declared, had _ so 
obsessed her, that she felt as if the 


written word was for her alone, and 
under its influence the soul of Chenage 
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seemed to bridge the separation by death 
of their physical bodies and speak to her 
afresh through the printed page. ‘Thus, 
thought of marriage with Sir Hugh 
Godfrey had grown to her impossible. 
That she still studies this book I am 
certain, for I have surprised her closely 
reading it.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Tuey had entered the carriage drive 
leading to Wolverton Hall. On the 
wide terrace, in the shadow of the 
house, Tempest and a tall girl in white 
were conversing. The two rose and 


came forward as the pony phaeton 
approached, and _ Frobisher’s rapid 
scrutiny took in at a _ glance that 


Madeline Braintry was no ordinary type 
of girl. Her face, almost startling in 
its pallor, was wonderfully mobile and 
sensitive and of perfect proportions. 
Into the beautiful eyes at her introduc- 
tion to Frobisher there flashed for a 
moment a sudden light of animation and 
interest. 

Then Tempest’s hearty welcome broke 
in. 

Later on, when Frobisher and Tem- 
pest entered the drawing-room after 
dinner, they found Mrs. Tempest sitting 
there alone. Nodding significantly to 
Frobisher, she pointed to the French 
window. 

** Madeline is outside on the terrace,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ perhaps you would like to 
join her for a chat.’’ 

Frobisher agreed readily and passed 
out to the garden. At the end of the 
long terrace, with an air of deep absorp- 
tion, Madeline Braintry was walking 
slowly to and fro. She started sharply 
at the sound of Frobisher’s step; then, 
as she came forward, he saw once more 
that light of eager interest kindle in her 
eyes. 

**Are you, like myself, Mr. Frobi- 
sher,’’ she said, ‘‘ fond of the twilight ?’’ 

** Yes,’’ said Frobisher, ‘‘ I must ad- 
mit this hour has an attraction for me.”’ 

They walked for a few paces in 
silence; when out of ear-shot of the 
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drawing-room she turned to him impul- 
sively. 

‘‘I am so glad you have come; I 
want to ask for advice and help, and I 
have decided to appeal to you.’”’ 

‘* To me? ’’ said Frobisher, quietly. 

‘* Louisa has told you my story,’’ she 
said with sharp irrelevance. 

Frobisher assented. 

‘* 1 was sure of it and, directly 1 saw 
you, felt inclined to appeal to you. 
Mrs. Tempest and her husband regard 
me as too eccentric to be quite sane.’’ 

** And you are not afraid of my shar- 
ing their views? ”’ 

‘* No, I believe you would arrive at 
your own conclusions, without being 
easily biased by others.”’ 

Frobisher bowed. 

Suddenly throwing aside further re- 
straint, she went on: ‘‘ 1 was urged to 
come here, you know, urged to write 
and ask Mrs. Tempest to invite me, by 
a power, a force, outside myself, over 
which I seemed to have no control. I 
knew that my coming was to be in some 
way connected with Mr. Chenage. I 
have been here a week now; a few days 
after I arrived the thing happened that 
I wish so much to speak of.’’ 

Her glance swept the twilight of the 
terrace, resting upon the lighted win- 
dows of the drawing-room. ‘‘ There is 
no possibility of our being overheard— 
I may rely implicitly upon your not 
divulging to anybody what I am about 
to tell you.”’ 

** You may,”’ said Frobisher. 

‘Upon the night in question,’’ con- 
tinued Miss Braintry, ‘‘ suffering with a 
nervous headache I had gone early to 
my room. Throwing myself into a 
basket chair by the open window, I 
must have fallen into a light sleep. I 
woke all at once, with the sense of 
having been’ suddenly roused. A 
quotation from the book, ‘ The Love of 
a Man for a Woman,’ was ringing in 
my ears. Repeating the words, as I sat 
gazing into the summer dusk, a feeling 
of intense restlessness crept over me. 
The four walls of the room seemed to 
oppress me beyond endurance. Catch- 


ing up a wrap I stepped softly into the 
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corridor. By way of a back staircase 
and a side door, I passed unnoticed to 
the garden. I had no definite aim, only 
that necessity for action, which the 
strong excitement possessing me de- 


manded. I walked rapidly on and on, 
my mind becoming absorbed in the 
past. All at once I stopped; uncon- 


sciously my steps had taken me directly 
to Woodhouse, the place Mr. Chenage 
had hired on that tragic summer. It 
had stood untenanted since, and _ its 
appearance was forlorn and desolate. I 
pushed open the gate, and threading 
the tangled paths to the lawn, sat down 
to rest on an old sun dial, beneath a 
sycamore tree. The moon had risen, 
and threw its light on the long front of 
the house. Suddenly as I sat there, a 
face looked out at me from the darkness 
of one of the unshuttered windows. 
Living or dead, it was the face of Oscar 
Chenage. As in a trance I sat gazing 
at it. An instant later, his name upon 
my lips, in a tumult of emotion, I arose 
to go to him, but half fainting, sank 
back against the sun dial. Then it 
seemed to me his presence drew very 
near, that he stooped and kissed me. 
A moment after, when full conscious- 
ness returned, I found myself quite 
alone. The garden in the bright moon- 
light lay as clear as day, but nowhere 
was there any sign of Oscar Chenage.”’ 

‘* And you have told this incident to 
no one? ’’ asked Frobisher. 

‘To no one.’’ 

He was studying her intently. 

‘** Frankly, the simplest explanation 
is, that you were the victim of your own 
imagination, your mind was deeply im- 
bued with memories from the past, the 
old house and garden, stamped with 
their bringing them still 
more vividly before you.”’ 

** Ah, but are wrong—quite 
wrong,”’ cried Madeline, in a voice of 
trembling excitement. 

Frobisher remained silent a few 
moments without any attempt to contra- 
dict her; when he spoke it was very 
quietly : 

‘Now in what 
service to you?” 


association, 


you 


way can I be of 
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His control of bearing exercising 
a subtle sway upon Madeline, she 
answered in a tone almost as steady as 
her companion’s : 

‘*]T very much wish to visit Wood- 
house again, and if I might ask you to 
accompany me——’’ 

**T am perfectly willing to agree to 
your proposal,’’ assented Frobisher. 

‘* Ah, Mr. Frobisher, how can I ever 
thank you;’’ she clasped her hands 
sharply together with quick return to 
her old agitation of manner. ‘‘ Once or 
twice I have resolved upon a second 
expedition, but the spot with its train of 
terrible recollection put a tax upon me 
that I felt I could not endure alone.”’ 

** Quite right,’’ he said. ‘‘ Now, J 
want to extract a promise from you. 
Should we go to-morrow night and en- 
counter nothing, you must give me your 
word that you will endeavour to banish, 
as far as possible, all thought of these 
memories and return to a_ normal, 
healthy, and ordinary life. I know this 
will be hard, but, believe me, I urge 
now what is absolutely imperative for 
your well being.”’ 

**T believe you,’’ Madeline replied in 
a low voice, ‘‘ and will endeavour tc 
follow your advice.” 

They returned to the drawing-room. 
Soon after, Miss Braintry rose and said 
good-night. As she left the room her 
worn and haggard appearance struck 
Frobisher forcibly. 

With her departure Mrs. Tempest was 
eager for a professional opinion, but 
Frobisher remained discreetly silent. 


CHAPTER III. 


FRrosBISHER was the first to break silence 
as, on the following evening, he and 
Madeline quitted Wolverton Hall. 

**T have procured the key of Wood- 
house,”’ he said, ‘‘ in case we may like 
to enter.’ He did not see fit to add 
that his walking-stick, borrowed from 
the Hall, was of substantial thickness. 

The walk was a lonely one. Frobisher 
endeavoured to engage his companion 
in some ordinary conversation but, 
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seeing that she obviously desired silence, 
he complied with her wish. 

A narrow chase led up to Woodhouse, 
which stood back from the road in a 
thick belt of trees. 

‘* Thank heaven we are here at last,”’ 
exclaimed Miss Braintry, in an odd, 
strained voice. 

They stopped before the entrance 
gate; Frobisher pushing it open they 
passed in, Madeline slightly leading. 
Crossing the long grass of the lawn, she 
took up her position by the sun-dial, 
seating herself on the low step at its 
base. Frobisher leaned by the side. 
Darkness lay beneath the shadow of the 
sycamore tree, but the moon had already 
begun to silver the long front of Wood- 
house. Not a leaf of the thick foliage 
upon the trees moved; the night was 
langorous with heat. 

Frobisher watched Madeline curiously. 
She was sitting very still, her air of 
intense absorption suggesting to him 
that, for the moment, she had forgotten 
even that he was present. Suddenly, 
she sprang to her feet. Frobisher saw 
she was shaken by some fierce excite- 
ment. 

‘** Oh, he is here—here in the garden, 
or the house—I can feel his presence.”’ 

Her words thrilled strangely through 
the silence. She raised her hand. 

** Oh, look, look, that window—there 
—over the porch.”’ 

Frobisher, following the direction of 
her hand, for an instant could see 
nothing. Then, all at once, framed in 
the black space of the window-pane, a 
white face glimmered for a moment. 

Madeline took a half step forward. 

** Oscar—Oscar,’’ she cried. She fell 
back sobbing, and wringing her hands. 

‘* Pray compose yourself, Miss Brain- 
try,’’ entreated Frobisher, ‘‘ there may 
be some trickery here. Promise me on 
no account to leave this spot. I am 
going to investigate.”’ 

** But I must come with you.”’ 

** Are you able to stand the strain? 
I have no knowledge, remember, what 
we may encounter.”’ 

** Ves—ves, whv should there be any- 
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thing to fear; it is Oscar Chenage.’’ 

‘*Then keep close to me, and well 
within the shadow of the trees.’’ 

Reaching the house he inserted the 
key in the door so adroitly that entrance 
was gained with scarcely a sound. 

The blackness of the hall loomed be- 
fore them grim and sinister. Madeline 
shivered. 

**T have a candle and some matches,”’ 
said Frobisher reassuringly, ‘‘I came 
prepared for any emergency.”’ 

He lit the candle, guardedly screening 
the flame with his hand. Softly they 
mounted the stairs. On the landing at 
the top they paused, Frobisher intently 
listening, but the house might have been 
a place of the dead, so absolute was the 
stillness pervading it. 

They stealthily moved forward again 
to the end of the corridor. 

*‘This must be the room over the 
porch,’’ whispered Frobisher, ‘‘ where 
we saw the face at the window.”’ 

The door was closed, but opened 
easily to his touch. On the threshold 
both instinctively halted, Frobisher’s 
senses keenly alert for any movement. 
But the heavy silence remained un- 
broken. 

Crossing to the window, Frobisher 
looked out; a faint gleam of white 
marked the spot of the sun-dial. The 
garden, in black shadow and silver light, 
lay deserted. Madeline was standing in 
the centre of the room, with tightly 
clasped hands. Upon her again there 
seemed to have fallen that intense con- 
centration of mind. Frobisher studied 
her narrowly. 

‘* Oscar—Oscar,’’ suddenly she cried 
out, ‘‘ for pity’s sake, give me a sign.”’ 

Frobisher started, for as her passion- 
ate cry was borne in upon him, at the 
same instant came the curious conscious- 
ness of a strange third presence, in 
close proximity to themselves. With an 
angry impatience he shook off the feel- 
ing—mere imagination, a reflection of 
Miss Braintry’s excited mood. He 


began a careful search of the room. 
The apartment was not large, the walls 
were of -ombre green panelling. 


On 
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HER WORDS THRILLED STRANGELY THROUGH THE SILENCE. 
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either side of the fireplace were cup- 
boards. These Frobisher examined 
minutely ; they were quite empty. 

Frankly, he owned to himself, he was 
mystified exceedingly; he could have 
sworn to the face at the window. But 
Madeline’s appearance warned him for 
her sake to desist for the present from 
further investigation. 

‘*Come,’’ he said gently, ‘‘ we must 
be returning.’’ 

She started, as though sharply roused 
by his words; then slowly followed him 
from the room, and down the stairs. 
Frobisher, with frowning brows, locked 
the entrance door behind them. But 
for Madeline’s presence he would not 
have left until he had examined every 
nook and corner of Woodhouse. 

On the return journey Frobisher main- 
tained a silence as complete as that of 
his companion. They were nearly half 
way to Wolverton Hall, when, turning 
abruptly to him, 

‘“* Hark!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Listen; we 
are followed.”’ 

Frobisher paused, but could detect no 
sound. He resumed his walk, only to 
be stopped again a moment after by 
Madeline. 

** Hark !’’ she repeated, with impera- 
tively raised hand. 

Intently listening, it seemed _ to 
Frobisher that, out of the distance, he 
could distinguish the faint sound of 
steps, as if in pursuit. 

‘** He is coming—he is coming—it is 
Oscar Chenage.”’ 

‘** 1 entreat of you to be calm,’’ urged 
Frobisher. 

They waited in breathless silence. 
The hurry of steps drew nearer. 

Out of the darkness came the tall 
figure of a man. 

Madeline ran forward with a cry— 
** scar.” 

The stranger caught her in his arms. 

** Madeline—Madeline.’”’ 

‘“My dear Miss Braintry,’’ remon- 
strated Frobisher, ‘‘ pray recollect— 
Oscar Chenage shot himself two years 
ago.’’ Then turning to the tall voune 
man. ‘‘ What is the meaning of this? ”’ 


THE DEAD.” 


The newcomer released Madeline from 
his embrace. 

‘‘IT am Oscar Chenage,’’ he said 
gravely. 

Before Frobisher could reply a second 
footfall fell upon their ears. The next 
moment Tempest joined the group. 

‘* You were gone for so long a stroll,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ I started out to meet you. But 

*? with an amazed incredulity in his 
eyes lighting suddenly upon Chenage, 
‘*Good heavens! In the name of all 
that is wonderful—why—it is Oscar 
Chenage.’’ 





“Yes, it is Oscar Chenage,’’ the other 
repeated slowly. 

As Tempest was still staring at him 
in a stupefied bewilderment, Chenage 
continued, ‘‘ If you will allow me, I will 
return with you as far as Wolverton 
Hall and give you the details of my 
story as we go. 

** As to my supposed death and suicide, 
when that body was discovered in 
Wolverton Woods, I myself was on my 
way to America, to follow a fresh field 
of scientific research. But I hold the 
key to the tragedy. Upon the eve of my 
departure from Woodhouse, I had a visit 
from an old college chum whom I had 
previously befriended. He was clever, 
but a n’er-do-well, his own worst foe. 
I saw he was in more desperate plight 
than usual and did what I could for him. 
Among other things I gave him a suit 
of my clothes. Upon my arrival in 
America, chancing upon an old English 
newspaper, I read the melancholy sequel 
to my friend’s visit. I did not wonder 
at the mistake. The man was wearing 
my garments, his body had lain in the 
woods several days before discovery, and 
the face was shot beyond recognition. 
I made no effort to set the thing right. 
What mattered it? In my bitterness of 
soul, I said, ‘ Madeline thinks me dead: 
why alter her belief?’ I thought I had 
put a lasting barrier thus between my- 
self and her. But love over-swept it. 
As an outpouring of mv soul, at first 
with no idea of publication, I wrote the 
book—‘ The Love of a Man for a 
Woman.’ Even as though but a voice 
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out of the darkness—as one speaking 
from the dead, my soul sought hers. 
In this | found my one consolation. 

‘“* Returning once more to England, | 
learned of the broken engagement 
between Miss Braintry and Sir Hugh 
Godfrey, and of her visit to Wolverton. 
Upon the impulse of the moment | 
determined to follow her, possessed by 
a passionate desire to see her again, 
perhaps even hold converse with her. I 
took lodgings in a small adjacent village, 
and that first evening of my arrival 
went for a ramble in the vicinity of 
Wolverton, caring little whether anyone 
recognised me or not. Brooding deeply 
upon the past, a strange fascination led 
me on to Woodhouse. I gained access, 
and from an upper window suddenly 
caught sight of Miss Braintry sitting by 
the sun-dial beneath the sycamore tree. 
That night I feared to disclose myself 
to her. But my mind was in a chaos 
of surprise and agitation. Why had she 
sought that spot? Did she remember— 
did she still care? Was it possible the 
printed message of my book, sent 


77 
blindly forth, had found her, reached 
her? She had come, would she come 
again? I resolved to be there, to wait 
her appearance. To-night I was 
rewarded, though at first the presence 
of a stranger with her baffled me—a 
condition that held me silent while you 
were in Woodhouse. But afterwards I 
felt I could not let another opportunity 
slip and, whatever the result, I deter- 
mined to follow you.’’ 

They had reached Wolverton Hall. 
Chenage ceased speaking. 

** Well,’ said Tempest, ‘‘ I suppose 
I must go forward and prepare my wife 
for this amazing news.’’ With a half 
whimsical smile he glanced towards 
Madeline. ‘‘ What am I tto say, 
Madeline? ”’ 

For reply she placed her hand on 
Chenage’s arm. Chenage laid his own 
hand gently over it. 

** T have no title,’’ he said, ‘‘ to confer 
upon Miss Braintry, but, mainly through 
the book she has inspired, fortune has 
been kind, and I have no longer any 
fear in asking her to share my future.’’ 





Fairy-Rings 


By LILY WELLBELOVED. 


N the moonlight dancing ever, 

I Flying o’er the purple heather, 
Then so light and airy springing, 

In a circle, sweetly singing, 
Flowing hair and sparkling eye, 
How the fairies lightly fly! 
And when dawn of day has come, 
See them trip away, and some 
Creeping in among the flowers, 
Sweetest of all fairy bowers, 
Sleep until awakened by 
The moonlight streaming from on high! 
Then away again to dancing, 
Once again with small elves prancing, 
Hand in hand they whirl around 
On their fairy dancing-ground, 
In the forest, on the mountain, 
Rising lightly in the fountain, 
Then away to home of heather, 
Cowslips, blue-bells, dancing ever. 








WINFIELD MANOR HOUSE, 
DERBYSHIRE. 


By ERNEST A. BAKER. 


With Illustrations 


“ He found the fairest meadow-land in the 
world, and looked before him when he had 
ridden a couple of bow-shot lengths and saw 
a castle appear nigh the forest on a moun- 
tain. And it was enclosed of high walls 
with battlements, and within were fair halls 
whereof the windows showed in the outer 
walls, and in the midst was an ancient tower 
that was compassed round of great waters 
and broad meadow-lands.”’ 


HIS description from one of the 
oldest romances of King Arthur 
and his knights must have applied 

wonderfully well to that majestic com- 


bination of fortress and baronial palace, 


Winfield Manor in its prime. But for 
the neglect and wilful vandalism of an 
ignorant age, not so far removed from 
our own time, the Manor House would 
now be among the stateliest homes of 
England. Yet Time has a beautifying 
hand, and we may well pause and ask if 
we would not rather have it a ruin. 
The loveliness of decay is far different 
from that conceived by the architect, 
but is not less genuine; and now the 
open gates and roofless walls give 
delight to thousands, who could have 
had no part therein were the house 
modernised and secluded. Nor has the 
restorer ever obliterated the histories 
written for all to read on the stones of 
Winfield Manor, though some have 
been lost and destroyed. The dints of 
cannon-shot on a wall are impressive 
historical memoranda that it would have 
been a pity to erase; and ruined halls 
and chambers are better testimony to 
the events they have witnessed than the 
same renovated, beautified, and dis- 
guised. 

According to the earliest unquestion- 
able reference to Winfield, the manor, 
immediately after the Norman Con- 
quest, formed part of the large estates 
of William Peveril, the king’s reputed 
eon, whose name is still popularly 
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by Walter Meakin. 


associated with Derbyshire as_ the 
builder of the Norman keep at Castle- 
ton, in Peak Forest. But our interest 
is in the house rather than the manor; 
sO we may as well jump the intervening 
centuries, and come at once to the 
builder of Winfield Manor House, the 
actual edifice whose ruined walls now 
crown the hill-top in full view of the 
traveller between Derby and Sheffield on 
the Midland Railway. On passing from 
the outer to the inner court one notices 
on the escutcheons carved on the gate- 
house a curious device. These double 
pouches or purses are the insignia of a 
High Treasurer of England, Ralph, 
Lord Cromwell, who obtained possession 
of the property through a matrimonial 
claim, and built this house on the site 
of an older structure. This wealthy 
Lord Cromwell of I'ateshale, in Lincoln- 
shire, received from the king, Henry the 
Sixth, besides the office of Treasurer, 
those of Master of the Hounds and 
Falcons, of Constable of Nottingham 
Castle, and Steward and Keeper of Sher- 
wood Forest. He died in 1455, without 
issue, having sold the reversion of the 
manor to John Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, son of him called by Shakespeare, 
** the Scourge of France.”’ 

Cromwell had all but finished the 
building of the manor house, Shrews- 
bury completed it; and it is with the 
Shrewsburys that the most interesting 
chapters of its history are for ever 
associated. This second owner likewise 
became Lord Treasurer under the same 
king, Henry the Sixth. He was slain 
by the Yorkists at Northampton, in 
1460, when that persecuted monarch 
was taken prisoner by Edward. Under 
the next three earls Winfield had no 
history. This perhaps was its happiest 
and most splendid time. But George, 
sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, was the 
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husband of that celebrated shrew, Bess 
of Hardwicke, who had had three hus- 
bands before him, and whose bones now 
rest under monumental tons of marble 
in All Saints, Derby; and he was the 
much-abused gaoler of Mary Queen of 
Scots. In his time we come to the most 
famous episode in the annals of Win- 
field. 

The Queen was brought here from 
Tutbury Castle in May, 1569, where the 
Earl had kept her as a prisoner of state, 
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brought back the same year, and re- 
mained six months. She came back 
again in 1584. Most of the intervening 
periods of durance were spent at the 
Earl of Shrewsbury’s neighbouring 
castle of Sheffield, a much safer prison. 
Winfield Manor is, however, more 


closely associated in history with the 
tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots, be- 
cause of the memorable incidents that 
happened during her stay there, notably 
Babington Plot, 


the which was the 





WINFIELD MANOR, 
The farmhouse from the outer court.—Over the arch are the Shrewsbury Arms. 


though nominally as a guest, since 
January, 1568. He was destined to 
continue his charge until the year 1584. 
The great west tower is often called 
Queen Mary’s Tower, but the apart- 
ments she actually occupied are now 
destroyed, only vestiges of walls and 
foundations existing along the west side 
of the adjoining court. She was never 
here for any great length of time. 
Lodged at Winfield in 1569, on the way 
from Sheffield to Tutbury, she was 


immediate occasion of her ruin. ‘The 
tragedy was shot through with many 
threads of comedy. To be the warder 
of a queen was a thankless office. 
Shrewsbury, the greatest nobleman of 
the realm, found the honour a well nigh 
intolerable burden. The expense he 
was put to is said to have seriously 
impaired his fortune. Mary came to 
him unfurnished with the state, and 
even with the necessaries and comforts, 
due to a captive queen. Elizabeth’s 
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hospitality had been so sparing that the 
countess was obliged to supply her 
visitor with an outfit soon after her 
arrival. The queen’s retinue was no 
small one, numbering with gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, servants and scul- 
lions, little less than fifty persons, the 
feeding of whom was a serious matter. 
Mary’s own table was provided with 
sixteen courses, even on fast days, and 
the whole establishment consumed ten 
tuns of wine, that is 2,520 gallons, per 
annum. The queen, it is recorded, used 
wine for washing and bathing. Lord 
Shrewsbury had in addition to provide 
for the two hundred persons employed 
at Winfield in the custody of the queen. 
No wonder he wrote to his friends com- 
plaining of the ruinous expense with 
which he had been saddled, and asking 
for concessions in the quantity of wine 
allowed him, as a nobleman, free of 


impost. 

But there were other and more 
galling troubles connected with his 
charge. Whatever opinion one may 


hold as to the character of Mary Queen 
of Scots, there is no doubt in anybody’s 
mind that she was what we usually call 
a ‘‘dangerous woman,’’ and had a 
remarkable aptitude for spoiling reputa- 
tions. Among the unfortunate hus- 
bands whose affections she was alleged 
to have seduced was the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. His principal accusers were his 
wife, the redoubtable Bess of Hardwicke, 
and their two sons, who assailed him 
with most scandalous statements, which 
there is not the slightest historical 
ground for believing. The Duke of 
Norfolk had already gone to the block 
for attempting to marry the royal 
captive. Presently we shall find the 
foppish and fatuous vanity of young 
Anthony Babington inveigled in the 
same snare. 

Babington had been page to Mary 
during her imprisonment at Sheffield. 
He was the heir to great estates in the 
vicinity of Winfield, his ancestral home 
being at Dethick, between the manor 
house and Matlock, where interesting 
memorials of the family are still extant 
in the church and an old farmhouse con- 
taining portions of the hall. Like many 


another worthless fellow, Babington has 
been canonised by Mary’s literary ad- 
herents; but he was neither a hero not 
a martyr, and very little has been re- 
membered to his credit. Prominent 
among the records remaining of him in 
his own county is the fact that his 
enormous wealth did not save him from 
treating his tenantry with meanness and 
injustice. Whilst a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn, he joined a_ secret society of 
Catholic gentlemen whose object was to 
provide funds for the maintenance of 
Jesuit missionaries in England. The 
famous Parsons and Campion were 
prime movers in this organisation. 
Babington, whose vain desire to be a 
leading figure speedily took him out of 
his depth, was entrusted with a commis- 
sion to negotiate with the Catholics on 
the Continent, especially in Spain. 
Early in 1586 a conspiracy was set afoot 
to raise all the Catholics in England, to 
bring in Spanish troops, assassinate 
Elizabeth, and place her rival on the 
throne. That irreconcilable Jesuit, 
Ballard, was the chief agent in this 
formidable plot, although the nominal 
head was Babington. To six of his 
associates was assigned the duty of 
murdering the queen, Babington was to 
set Mary at liberty. But one of Bal- 
lard’s adherents was a spy to Walsing- 
ham, and the authorities merely allowed 
the plot to go on until all were inextric- 
ably involved, and the time seemed ripe 
for crushing them at a blow. Babing- 
ton at Dethick, four miles away, was in 
correspondence with the Scottish queen 
at Winfield, apprising her of the 
schemes for her release; and she replied 
giving her full approval. It was her 
letter to him assenting to the death of 
Elizabeth that brought her to the scaf- 
fold. Suddenly, Ballard was seized at 
Dethick, Mary was removed to Fother- 
inghay, Babington and a band of his 
accomplices fled south to the woods near 
Harrow, but were speedily captured. 
His fate was inevitable, but in meeting 
it he cast away what little dignity he 
possessed by pleading for his life like a 
pitiful and faithless craven. On both 
sides the series of events that ended at 
Fotheringhay were full of sordid ele- 
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ments. Babington, whose name _ is 
inseparably identified with one of the 
most dangerous plots in English history, 
was not a born plotter, but was, per- 
haps, made of the right stuff for the 
rank and file of a conspiracy. He was 
a weak nature, easily led, and _ his 
prominent position was due to quite 
other reasons than courage and capacity. 

Winfield comes into touch with his- 





THE STATE 
The upper window was in the ball-room. 


tory again at the time of the great Civil 
War. The manor had now passed by 
marriage to the house of Pembroke, and 
this important fortress was held for the 
Parliamentarians by Philip, Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery, one of the 
trustees for his sister-in-law, the Dowa- 
ger Countess. Newcastle, ‘‘ the Loyal 
Duke,’’ stormed the place in 1643 and 





put a garrison there. But next year it 
was besieged by that energetic Round- 
head, Sir John Gell, of Hopton, governor 
of Derby, whose indefatigable exertions 
made Derbyshire a stronghold of the 
Parliament, and secured them further- 
more in possession of Nottingham and 
Leicester. His name, by the way, is 
perpetuated in a beautiful road and 
valley, well known to tourists in the 


APARTMENTS. 


Peak as the Via Gellia. The siege was 
long protracted, and in the artillery duel 
which was its chief feature, a battery 
planted near the Roman Camp on Pen- 
trich Common being replied to by 
cannon placed by the garrison on the 
east side of the house, considerable 
damage was inflicted on the building. 
General Hastings tried to raise the 
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siege, but was repulsed by General Gell 
and the Earl of Denbigh. After the 
victory of Marston Moor, the Earl of 
Manchester sent a division to assist the 
besiegers ; the bombardment was carried 
on with more pieces, a breach was 
made, and the Royalists, having lost 
their governor, Colonel Dalby, by a 
musket ball, were obliged to surrender. 
On the 23rd June, 1646, the order went 
forth to dismantle Winfield Manor 
House, but it was obeyed in a perfunc- 
tory fashion. Still the palmy days of the 
grand old mansion were gone for ever. 
It fell into neglect and dilapidation, and 
was now finally alienated from its noble 
proprietors. 

After the Restoration it became the 
residence of Imanuel Halton, mathe- 
matician and astronomer, whose memory 
is preserved by the sundials still con- 
spicuous on the walls. At Winfield he 
observed a solar eclipse of which there 
is a record in the ‘‘ Philosophical Tran- 
sactions ’’ for 1676. A large part of the 
building was now allowed to go into 
decay, and remained unroofed and open 
to the elements. The astronomer 
thought the Banqueting Hall much too 
magnificent a chamber for him, and ac- 
cordingly he divided it into two storeys, 
and put a wall down the middle, fixing 
mullions in the great windows, to ac- 
commodate their size to humbler uses. 
Not many years ago a remnant of this 
partition was still in existence, and the 
mullions have never disappeared. An 
old painting, reproduced in 1793, shows 
this superb hall thus transformed into a 
gentleman’s house of moderate preten- 
tions, with roofless walls, stately but 
long smokeless chimneys, and tottering 
battlements surrounding the habitable 
portion. Another Imanuel Halton, the 
grandson, went further, and pulled down 
large part of the stricken edifice to build 
himself a house at the foot of the hill, 
wherein grandeur and comeliness were 
frankly sacrificed to his ideas of comfort. 

Winfield Manor House, in its present 
condition, consists of two large quad- 
rangles, north and south, divided by a 
range of buildings, and a mass of noble 
towers and stately apartments on the 
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north side. Of the chapel, which is 
supposed to have stood at the north-east 
corner, there is not an authentic trace 
remaining. One enters by a fortified 
gate-house, pierced with sly squints and 
loop-holes, at the south-east angle of the 
outer court. Immediately to the left is a 
barn of remarkably fine architecture, 
with ponderous timber roof, the main 
part of whose weight rests on massive 
oak pillars independent of the walls. 
Along the sides of this outer court, the 
defences of which were strengthened by 
the great earthworks still visible on 
east, south and north, because it lacked 
the protection of steep hill-sides, were 
once the barracks or dwelling-houses 
occupied by the garrison and retainers; 
but only the external walls remain. 
Facing us, across close-cropped green- 
sward, is the range of fortified buildings 
separating the two courts, their roofs 
crowned with turrets and_ turreted 
chimneys, and flanked by the beetling 
heights of the great west tower. A 
strong gate-house is in the middle, fo 
the east of which a farmhouse has 
ensconced itself in the midst of the 
ruins. 

We pass under the archway, between 
the empty porters’ lodges, into the north 
quadrangle. In front, we look through 
a vast breach into the desolate interior 
of the roofless banqueting hall, seventy- 
two feet long, thirty-six in breadth. Its 
most exquisite feature, the cynosure of 
gazing eyes, is the beautiful bay near 
the east end, lighted by three tall win- 
dows with perpendicular tracery. This 
charming detail was no doubt repeated 
in the domestic buildings tht have 
perished on the west side of the court. 
A two-storeyed porch gives majestic 
access to the hall, with rich mouldings 
ornamented with four-leaved flowers, 
and a quatrefoiled cornice surmounted 
by a pannelled battlement and shields. 
To the west rises a lofty gable, con- 
taining a handsome four-light window 
and a round window filled with trefoils 
above it, which illumined an upper room 
of noble proportions that has been vari- 
ously described as the drawing-room or 
presence chamber, and as the chapel. 
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Another authority thinks the chapel 
must have stood on the east side of the 
inner quadrangle, and have been pulled 
down at least two centuries ago; other- 
wise, how can we account for the 
venerable yews now growing on its 
supposed site? On every side are empty 
gables, lordly chimneys like armed 
turrets, windows with foliated tracery, 
armorial shields, yawning doorways and 
fireplaces, the skeleton of ancie.t mag- 


nificence. On the west, the great keep, 
** Queen Mary’s 
Tower,’’ rises 


seventy-two feet 
above the court- 
yard, wall- 
flowers striving 
in the bleak air 
of February to 
bloom like a 
funeral garland 
in the niches and 
aleng the crum- 
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the north; whilst opposite the porch, a 
single arch seems to have led out 
through a second archway of rich design 
on to a garden or pleasaunce, situated 
on the top of the rampart outside the 
fortress. Hard by is a curious round 
tower, with all the stairs gone except 
one round. Through it we find our way 
into the huge cluster of empty shells 
that formerly enclosed state rooms and 
domestic offices. We wander on from 
buttery to kitchen, noticing the vast 
fireplaces, one 
twelve, another 
fourteen feet 
wide, and the 
Oven, a circular 
floor seven feet 
in diameter. The 
apparatus of the 
life that was 
lived here in old 
days was on a 
lordly scale. 


bling ledges. Most interest- 
The buildings ing and best 
nestling beneath preserved of all 
the tower have the chambers at 
been dedicated Winfield is the 
to the baser pur- undercroft, or 
poses of the cellar, a crypt 
farm : one whose medial 
chamber is a row of piers and 
coal -_ shed, double arcade 
another is a support the floor 
store-room for of the banquet- 
ginger beer ing hall. It was 
bottles and the probably larder 
like. So far and _ store-room 
have the tum- as well as wine- 
bling walls gone cellar. Winding 
on their way THE GATEWAY IN THE INNER COURTYARD. stairs give ac- 
back to nature, cess to it from 
that the cliffs of masonry have had to be the whole overhead. The bosses 


defended by the warning, ‘‘ Climbing 
not allowed; the walls are dangerous.”’ 
On the site of the rooms where Mary 
Queen of Scots languished, an ash-tree 
of extraordinary girth and height, 
bowed over, but strong and stately in 
its old age, almost sweeps the green- 
sward with its drooping foliage. 

Triple arches lead out of the banquet- 
ing hall into the mass of apartments on 


where the great ribs join are boldly 
carved, but there is carving of a much 
superior order on the keystones of the 
arches, which the visitor usually over- 
looks unless they are pointed out to him, 
and then can examine properly only with 
the aid of a light. This room, though 
open to the weather at the windows and 
doorways, is remarkably dry, and in 
excellent repair; although some years 
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ago the floor above had not been 
covered with asphalte, and the rain 
soaked through into the vault. The 
crypt alone would well repay a visit to 
Winfield. 


A white frost is on the ground, but 
unscathed by the frost, wild, irregular 
sheets of snowdrops cover the precincts 
of hall and tower, as if to enwrap their 
thronging memories with a stainless pall. 





THE CRYPT OF 
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God's Gift. 


By FEDDEN TINDALL. 


] HAVE not won a courted place 
Within the Halls of Fame, 
I have not riches and renown, 
Nor high and lordly name; 
But ever thankful may I be 
For health and strength, God’s gift to me. 


I know full well that grief and pain 
Must mould each human life, 

I dare not pray that I may live 
Unscathed amid the strife; 

But ever thankful may I be 

For wedded love, God’s gift to me. 


I know a loving Hand will send 
Each life its joy and pain, 

The sun will shine on tree and flower, 
On both will fall the rain. 

My crowning joy I hold to be 

A little child, God’s gift to me. 
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ACROSS. 


By FLORENCE HAYLLAR. 





OGER was, of course and un- 
R doubtedly, the dearest of men. 
No other man within a hundred 
miles was half so clever, or half so 
honest-hearted and good. 

What a pity—oh, what a pity—she 
could not help quarrelling with him! 
She hated quarrelling, and so did he ; yet 
three times out of every four that they 
met, and about the veriest and most 
contemptible trifles, they quarrelled. 

Isabel flicked a fly from her grey 
pony’s ear and sighed. Was it that 
they had known each other too long? 
Was it that they had been engaged to 
each other too long? Perhaps it was 
not a good plan for a boy and girl, who 
had played together like brother and 
sister from childhood, to turn them- 
selves into a pair of lovers—and that, 
too, at the early ages of twenty and 
sixteen. 

And yet, it was and must be unde- 
niable that, except for this quarrelling, 
they were very happy together, and even 
very fond. Roger, in Isabel’s eyes. 
was a hero, and especially so in his 
absence; and she knew that in his eyes 
no detail of her beauty but was beloved. 

Her musings were broken by the 
arrival of the train. She jumped down 
from the cart, left the mare to the 
groom, and hurried on to the platform. 

There she was in time tu embrace at 
the door of a third-class carriage, a tall, 
gaily-dressed, joyous-looking creature, 
whose descending upon it seemed sud- 
denly to light up the station as with an 
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additional outburst of sunshine. This 
was her cousin, May Stargrove. 

Beside May, Isabel, though equally 
tall and in beauty not inferior, appeared 
sober, spinsterish, insignificant. The 
porters brisked up and ran to collect 
the luggage of this enchanting person; 
the station-master took her ticket with 
a bow; the passengers remaining in the 
train looked out to see what caused the 
stir; and those who had disembarked 
stared, whispered enquiries, and smiled. 

** You will like to drive, won’t you? ”’ 
Isabel asked, as they came to the dog- 
cart. 

** Oh, you duck and darling, may I? 
How nice of you! Of course, I should 
just love it!” 

The groom was _ openly pleased. 
When Miss Stargrove had taken the 
reins he sprang up behind with the most 
knowing agility, and sat more upright, 
and folded his arms more stylishly, than 
he ever condescended to do behind his 
mistress. 

All this Isabel perceived and, far 
from the slightest grudge or jealousy, 
was glad of it. For May Stargrove, in 
spite of her triumphant air of possessing 
a kingdom, and in spite of the pretty 
fashion of her dress, was poor and hard- 
worked, forced to subsist upon cheap 
London food in dreary London lodgings, 
and to sustain her merry spirit upon few 
and meagre enjoyments. And this was 
all the harder, because she had once 
been rich. 

Isabel, who loved her, would joyfully 
have lavished upon her all her own pros- 
perity. 
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The grey pony felt the new hand upon 
his rein, and was excited by it. He 
took them along at a rattling pace, 
whizzing round corners, and perilously 
shaving the rest of the traffic, as Isabel 
never suffered him to do. Once he 
attempted to race a motor, to May’s 
intense delight and the amusement of 
the motorists. 

May had chattered for quarter of an 
hour before she came to: 

** Well, and how is your Roger? ”’ 

** Roger remains immutably well and 
busy. Just now it is experiments in 
wheat-growing : Swedish in principle I 


believe. He is coming to dinner to- 
morrow. James arrives to-morrow at 
four.”’ 


**It is most awfully, awfully nice of 
Auntie Bell to have James. I hope he 
will be a good boy. He is the most 
obstreperous . . I shall take him 
into a corner and make him swear not 
to play any practical jokes. They run 
in his family, you know.” 

‘*Oh, don’t do that! We want to 
have your man as he really is.’’ 

**Oh, you will that. James is no 
more capable of simulation or dissimu- 
lation than a babe—unless you count 
mimicry. I really don’t believe he has 
any secrets from me. That flattered me 
for some time—until I discovered that 
he had none from anybody else either. 
Then I perceived that I must seek the 
centre of his perfections elsewhere. 
Have you observed—O sapient one !— 
that to make a mistake as to what is the 
true centre of the loved one’s perfection 
is, in love and friendship, critical? ”’ 

** You amaze me!”’ 

** Ah, well! You might know I have 
a perfect genius for making mistakes— 
about people. Mistakes, though dis- 
agreeable, usually are instructive. But 
I ain’t going to waste a moment of this 
fortnight on moralising. I can do that 
much at No. 14. I’m going to tell you 
how I acquired my last new hat—this 
one. It’s absolutely a romance... . 
Just listen !’’ 


Il. 
NeExT evening the four were assembled 
together at dinner under the kindly eyes 


of Isabel’s mother. James and May 
were left to themselves after dinner; 
but most of the three or four days fol- 
lowing they seemed well content to 
spend more or less with Isabel and 
Roger, surrendering themselves to small 
social festivities devised in their honour. 

The two men were old, though not 
intimate, friends. They presented a 
contrast: Roger Briarfield, grave and 
gigantic, proving sometimes a little 
ponderous in conversation, but redeem- 
ing defects by his air of honesty and 
simplicity; James Ilford, small and 
lively, as handsome as the other was 
plain, as loquacious as the other was 
taciturn. 

On the fifth day they all agreed to 
eschew the company of their general 
acquaintance, and go over to lunch at 
Roger Briarfield’s house, and fish in his 
trout-stream. This was a sport for 
which none of the party cared, but the 
stream was famous, and, obviously, the 
banks would furnish a pretty mise en 
scéne for colloquies. 

At breakfast James appeared unwon- 
tedly grave. Presently he announced 
that he had had a letter, which required 
him to be in London all the forenoon, on 
business of importance. He could not 
be at Briarfield for lunch, but might be 
expected between four and five. Isabel 
engaged that he should be given tea and 
brought down to the trout. Off he 
went, talking volubly till the last minute 
but, even in answer to May’s questions, 
vouchsafing no information concerning 
the nature of the important business. 

The morning, still and grey, had 
promised rather well for fishing; after 
mid-day the clouds dispersed, the sun 
began to blaze, and the intending 
anglers, at best indifferent, decided to 
lounge under the cedar-tree on the lawn 
just through the very hottest hour of 
the day. There, then, they had settled 
themselves — May chattering, Roger, 


briefly and yet with evident interest, 
responding, Isabel for the most part 
silent and quite content tu be so. 
Presently a man-servant came from 
the house bearing a card. A French 
gentleman had arrived asking for Sir 
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Briarfield, the great agricul- 
turist. The card bore the inscription, 
‘‘Le Comte de Vertigny,’’ in writing. 

‘*I know the man,’’ said Roger, 
‘I’ve read his papers. Great on 
beans.”’ 

Isabel looked up: ‘‘ There he is, isn’t 
he?’’ The footman murmured “ Yes, 
ma’am,’’ and they all beheld a small 
man with an enormous waxed mous- 
tache, dressed in a frock coat, vast 
white cuffs, and a white hat, limping 
over the grass towards them. 

Roger hastened to meet the new- 
comer. His gratification at being thus 
sought out was manifest. His own 
world for the most part scoffed at his 
endeavours. 

On arriving within speaking distance, 
M. de Vertigny held out his hand. 

‘*T have not well understood. If I 
ought to follow this domestic. You 
will permit. I would not leave England 
without to press your hand. In the 
fraternity of science—I speak so bad 
the English.”’ 

His voice was high-pitched but very 
agreeable. 

‘‘I am delighted. Come and sit 
down,’’ answered Roger, returning as 
best he could the Count’s convulsively 
hearty handshake. ‘‘ Very good indeed 
of you to come. Have you had lunch?” 

‘*Yes—yes. I thank you. I have 
lunched. But I derange you. These 
ladies are going to reproach me.”’ 

He bowed with his hand upon his 
heart. Every one politely assured him 
of his being welcome, which caused him 
to perform several more bows and cast 
his eyes smilingly upon May and Isabel. 
Roger gave him a seat, and then con- 
versation began. 

**You know perhaps my work. I 
have published a treaty on the cultiva- 
tion of the bean. In it I prove to 
Europe, to the world entire, the supe- 
riority of this food to the flesh of the 
animals. I say—in my book, my treaty 
—this bean, if you cultivate it well, you 
will find it is as good as the mutton.’’ 

Roger had read papers by M. de 
Vertigny —of course—but was not 
acquainted with the book. 


Roger 
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‘* Ah, no—but it is extremely recent. 
One has published it only this month. 
Yes, in that book I prove the equiva- 
lence of this good bean with the 
mutton: the one is worth the other.’’ 

The eyes of May grew preternaturally 
thoughtful, and the rose deepened in her 
cheeks, in violent effort to suppress a 
spasm of laughter. 

The Frenchman perceived it. 

‘I annoy much these ladies,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ The fair ladies do not occupy 
themselves with the nourishment.”’ 

Isabel came to the rescue, declaring 
herself to be ignorant indeed, yet desir- 
ous of learning. Roger glanced at her 
critically. A dreamy incapacity for 
getting firm hold of scientific detail was 
one of Isabel’s weaknesses. 

M. de Vertigny, yet again, bowed 
and smiled. ‘‘ He has quite a pleasant 
smile,’’ thought Isabel. 

Then he turned anew to Roger. 

** Well—I will avow for what I am 
come. I say to myself I have studied 
this vegetable, this bean, which is worth 
the mutton. Where, then, is the vege- 
table which—which equivalues the beef? 
Hein? ’’ 

He looked about him with an excla- 
mation, hearing a smothered sound—a 
loud smile, let us call it, which his 
auditors valiantly converted into an 
expression of delighted surprise. 

‘* How original !’’ cried May. 
so sensible—so definite ! ’’ 

“Is it not so? I rejoice that Made- 
moiselle praises it. I say: Is it oats? 
Is it asparagus? Is it wheat? Some- 
sing tells me: Try wheat. So I come 
to the greatest man who knows about 
wheat. I say to him: Shew me; teach 
me—V oila.”’ 

It ended in Roger’s discoursing long 
and earnestly upon his favourite topic; 
and taking the stranger all round that 
beloved field of his, which, with its 
strips of prepared soil, its laboratory, 
sheds, and glass-houses formed no con- 
temptible experiment station. 

Isabel and May lingered behind under 
the cedar-tree. 

** Do you know,”’ said May, ‘‘ I have 
a sort of feeling that that Frenchman is 
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an impostor. 
suspect ? ”’ 

“Roger could never suspect a man 
who wanted to know about wheat. I 
thought myself he was more odd than 
could be likely. But there really is no 
knowing how weird a scientific enthu- 
siast may not turn out to be. I liked 
him, though: I don’t know why.’’ 

** And I didn’t. He irritated me.”’ 

‘Let us go and see what they are 
doing.”’ 

They met the two men in the pleasure 


How is it Roger doesn’t 
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peal upon peal of low, ringing mirch, 
which cut short all the ejaculations of 
astonishment and admiration she tried 
to utter as well. 
‘Oh! How could you... ? How 
splendid!.. . . How very, very funny! 
I should never have believed. . . . 
You took every one of us in. 
Roger, didn’t you suspect? .. .’’ 
James, infecfed by her, began to 
laugh heartily too; his sense of the 
joke reinforced hers, and hers his 
back again, so that they stood there 





SHE SAT DOWN AND WROTE A SHORT STRAIGHTFORWARD NOTE TO HIM. 


grounds on their way back from the 
wheat. The stranger was talking and 
gesticulating ; Roger’s eyes were beam- 
ing with satisfaction. 

No sooner, however, were the four 
fairly met than M. de Vertigny—so- 
called—tore off his enormous waxed 
moustaches, pulled up his scrambling 
left leg, relaxed his face, tossed aside 
his white hat, and, putting his feet to- 
gether as he made a final bow, stood 
revealed before them as James Ilford. 

The two girls cried ‘‘ Oh,’’ lifting 
their eyebrows, and opening their eyes 
wide in surprise; and then burst out 
laughing. Isabel, in particular, shaken 
out of her ordinary sedateness, uttered 


laughing without 
themselves. 

Not so Roger, nor yet May, after the 
first quick outburst. May was annoyed, 


began to consider the whole thing out 


power to stop 


of place, and bad form. She, on her 
side, felt the support of Roger’s 
opinion. Roger laughed, and patted 


James on the back; but not quite 
cordially, plainly as making an effort to 
take with dignity what he considered to 
border on an affront. 

May recollected the honest pleasure 
with which he had set out to show this 
wretched fraud of a man all his little 
doings. Oh, James was a mannerless 
idiot, with one silly trick !—for all the 
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world like a calculating imbecile. She 
must not, of course, appear too sympa- 
thetic: but perhaps with care she could 
apply some salve to wounded pride. 

‘Don’t you agree with me, James 
ought to give up banking and take to 
acting? It’s nothing short of a voca- 
tion. Why last year he acted three 
several parts in a play and no one recog- 
nised that it was the same man doing 
them—let alone that the man was him- 
self. And his own father was in the 
audience ! ”’ 

‘* A wasted genius! Why don’t you 
go on the stage, Ilford? ”’ 

‘*Don’t like it! Don’t like the 
business, don’t like the hours they keep, 
or the air they breathe. I’m a good 
boy. I like to work when I work, and 
play when I play, to sleep in the night, 
and disport in the day.”’ 

They pelted him for a little with 
merry arguments, and then began walk- 
ing towards the house, Roger ahead 
with May, and James with Isabel. 

James put on a humorously hang-dog 
air. 

‘* Did you perceive that May blinked 
her eyes a good deal while she talked? 
That is a sign of fury. For the next 
two days at least she will not speak 
peaceably to me. Ain’t it hard on a 
chap? Do you think I have done such 
an awful sin? ’”’ 

‘** Well, if you have, I must be nearly 
as bad a sinner—for I never laughed so 
much in my life.’’ 

They watched May with a smile. 
She was prattling joyously to her com- 
panion, who had obviously lost all 
rancour in a pleasant exhilaration. Her 
walk, her gleaming fair hair, the flow 
and flutter of her white gown, the 
motions of her hands and head, seemed 
to animate all the atmosphere about her. 


But when a turn gave them a sight 
of her face 


‘** Blinking 
James. 
chap.”’ 

And so he did. 
then by neglect. 


still blinking,’’ murmured 
‘* I’m going to catch it, poor 


First, by a scolding, 
He was to go off on 
the next Monday morning, and to re- 
turn for the following week-end. Up 
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to the moment of his departure, May’s 
severity, though not obtrusive, con- 
tinued unrelenting. 

The truth is he kept irritating her 
anew. Isabel was no initiator of jokes: 
but she loved to be made to laugh. 
She encouraged James’s endless merri- 
ment, which thereby became the more 
uproarious. 

May being usually the approved 
Merry Andrew of any company in which 
she found herself, there was an element 
of ‘‘ two of a trade ’’ in her displeasure. 
Very naturally, she expended her 
vivacity upon Roger, who appeared to 
rejoice in it as Isabel rejoiced in 
James’s. 

When her betrothed was gone, May 
reproached herself a little in odd, quiet 
moments. Undoubtedly, she missed 
him. But, somehow, Isabel missed him 
much more. 


Ill. 


James and May had been engaged for 
three years. They would have been 
married long ago but for the want of 
income, James’s salary at the bank 
being as yet all too exiguous a pro- 
vision. 

When, however, he came down to 
them again on the Saturday, he brought 
startling news, which summarily dis- 
posed of all such difficulties. A distant 
cousin had died, and to the immense 
surprise of James, who had been with- 
out the slightest expectation of it, had 
left him the whole of his large estate. 
James—and it amused him to think of 
it—was now a wealthy man and a 
county magnate, well able to keep a 
wife, and feast his friends, and lead the 
opinions of a country-side. 

His first thought, of course, had been 
for May—brave May, who had borne 
hardship with such unfaltering gaiety. 
Now she should have, and plenteously, 
all the good things of life she had been 
forced to forego. They would be 
married just as soon as it could be done. 
James, sitting alone at breakfast with 
the lawyer’s letter spread before him, 
had solemnly reflected upon the strange 
way in which the airless heat of London 
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melted all enthusiasm out of a man,— 
even of a man in love and within sight 
of his marriage. 

He was aware that, below the surface 
of his mind, a struggle was going on: 
something was being held back, held 
down. Suddenly that something proved 
too strong; pierced a way right to his 
consciousness. His inner eye had a 
vision of Isabel: the broad brow 
shadowed by masses of fine, brown 
hair, the dark blue eyes, so serious, yet 
so capable of being made to light up 
with the rarest laughter; the grace of 
her silence. 

He jumped up, gave himself a shake, 
and said aloud, under his breath, ‘‘ No, 
no. None of that.” 

He told May first—within half an 
hour of his seeing her, as they walked 
up and down a broad path in the walled 
garden, between the flaming glories of 
two deep herbaceous borders in full 
flower. 

May clapped her hands; flung her 
arms around his neck and hugged him; 
went off into a joyous imagination of 
the future splendours of his existence, 
and into a triumph over the supercilious 
manager of the bank, who had always 
treated James with discourtesy. 

James returned the hug with interest. 
He also joined in the jokes and tirades, 
but perhaps not quite so_ heartily, 
secretly impatient to come to the really 
important matter, and wondering within 
himself that she should be so taken up 
with trifles. 

At last he stopped in the path, took 
her head betwen his hands, and put an 
end to her prattle by kissing her lips. 

‘““Now, tell me, sweetheart—which 
day are we going to be married? ”’ 
May flushed, cast down her eyes. 

‘* We'd better wait a—a year or two 
hadn’t we? You’d better settle in 
first.”’ 

He put his hand on her shoulders and 
shook her gently. 

‘*Come, come! you rogue! Don’t 
jest with me now. We're going on a 
honeymoon round the world—and to 
make our entry at Rotherby gloriously 
together after it, next summer. None 
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too much time to get it all in. Be quick 
now, and calculate up how soon you can 
be ready; and the sooner the better. A 
week? A fortnight? ”’ 

**T can’t, James. I can’t! There’s 
my work, besides. Notice, you know, 
to give.’’ 

‘Good heavens, child! You don’t 
suppose you’re going back to that. I’ll 
square all that up—and handsomely, I 
promise you.”’ 

“* No, indeed, indeed you shan’t!”’ 
May spoke tremulously, and with an 
unmistakeable, passionate earnestness. 
‘I ain’t going to have you pay one 
farthing for me—so long as I’m un- 
married. James, James, I’m _ most 
utterly in earnest. The fact is I—I 
don’t want to be married—not just yet. 
Now its come to the point, I’m rather 
afraid of it. Really, many women are. 
I don’t mind being poor and earning 
my living. You see, I am free. And 
you must not dream, James, of paying 
money for me in any way—because then 


I should no longer be free. I won’t— 
I simply won’t have it.” 
“* May, I see what it is. You don’t 


love me now.”’ 

She cried, ‘‘ Oh, you silly old James 
—of course, of course I love you!’ and 
gave him a great hug, then hid her face 
on his breast. There are several ways 
of hugging a man, and all are not by 
any means equally the ways of love. 
The difference is perfectly manifest to 
any but the most obtuse, or inexpe- 
rienced, recipient of a hug. James was 
neither obtuse, nor inexperienced. 

They walked in the garden for 
another ten minutes. May expatiated 
eagerly upon a woman’s natural love of 
freedom. James listened to her kindly 
and without much gainsaying. 

Later in the day, May, who indeed 
seemed oddly agitated, went to her 
room, and left James with Isabel, under 
the cedar-tree. 

For the first time these two were 
embarrassed at being alone together, 
and could hardly look at one another. 
A few helpless-sounding remarks tailed 
off into a silence so unquiet that Isabel 
had just made up her mind to end the 
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trouble by following May into the 
house, when James began: 

‘*T’ve been—of course—asking May 
to fix the day for us to be married. She 
simply won’t. I want to ask your 
advice about it, may I?”’ 

Isabel turned white. But, after all, the 
cold shock put an end, for the moment, to 
the strange inward disturbance which 
had filled her with such dismay. 

‘* Oh, yes, tell me,’’ she said, able 
now to meet his eyes tranquilly. ‘‘ How 
contrary of her! She does seem to be 
in a fuss about something.”’ 

He told her, with that openness for 
which May at once loved and blamed 
him, all their talk in the garden. He 
dwelt much—with an earnestness of 
concern that was obviously genuine— 
upon the detestability of May’s going 
back to poverty and grind, and Isabel 
greatly sympathised with his feeling. 

When at the end he once more asked 
her what he should do. 

‘““You don’t seem to me,” she said, 
*‘to have got to the real bottom of her 
objection. There must be something 
more. Can it have to do with Derrick? 
Any way, the first thing to do is to get 
at the truth. I know May,’’ Isabel 
continued with a smile, ‘‘ it’s some 
terrible, honest scruple or other.’’ 

** Dear little girl! Poor little girl! ”’ 
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murmured the tender-hearted James. 
**But how clever of you! I never 
thought of Derrick. That must be it.’’ 

Derrick was May’s good-for-nothing 
brother, cause of all the family woes. 

Upon that they parted. Isabel was 
deeply preoccupied, and never observed 
how entirely without elation James 
appeared to be upon the presumed 
solution of his difficulty. 

Before they all met at dinner that 
evening, Isabel had learnt the truth 
about her own heart. She felt for 
James something she had never felt in 
her life before—something she never 
had, nor ever could feel, for Roger. 

James was her man. Why this should 
be so, or how it had come upon her, she 
did not know. She only knew—and 
that with a trembling confused sense of 
shame, reluctance and joy—that so it 
was. What was to happen next she 
could not conjecture : a bare recognition 
of the main fact was as much as she 
could attain to for the moment. 

One or two neighbours, unexciting 
familiar faces, were dining with them; 
and Roger also was there. Isabel—at 


first absorbed in her own sensations, 
and in anxiety to avoid James—did in 
time recover herself sufficiently to talk 
to all the rest of the company with 
perfect equanimity. 


Then, love shar- 
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pening her eyes and wit, she perceived 
that May and Roger were mutually in 
the same predicament with herself. 

May, beautifully flushed, brilliant, 
hilarious, was the principal talker of 
them all. She had _ smiles, jests, 
glances for every one,—excepting only 
Roger. Roger, as became a man, was 
one or two degrees more bold than 
herself. He dared looked at her, and 
with looks which, to Isabel at least, 
betrayed him. 

Isabel’s heart gave a great bound of 
joy. Afterwards she came to see how 
completely that joy proved that she had 
never really been in love with Roger. 

They played their parts all the 
evening: betrothed keeping near be- 
trothed. And, secretly and strongly a 
current was running crosswise between 
them—between Roger and May, be- 
tween James and Isabel. 

The one couple, as it chanced, was 
beseeching the other: May’s heart was 
crying desperately to Roger: ‘‘ I want 
you! I want you! Oh, can’t you see, 
and find a way to deliver me?’’ And 
James was entreating Isabel: ‘‘ Darl- 
ing, darling—so good and wise! What 


ought I to do? How can I know if 
i es sated 
Isabel spent half the night in a 


passion of thankfulness that all this had 
happened before and not after the 
marriage of either of them. 
IV. 

SunDAay passed—uneventful outwardly, 
except for the fact that, contrary to his 
custom, Roger stayed away; and ex- 
cepting also another half-hour’s discus- 
sion of their marriage between James 
and his betrothed. This effected no 
more than to show that Isabel’s conjec- 
ture about Derrick was mistaken. It 
left May obdurate as before, and James 
perplexed—reluctant, for her sake, to 
let her have her way, yet at heart 
relieved to have this breathing-space 
granted him. 

Early on Monday morning James 
took his departure. On Tuesday after- 
noon May was to go, too—back to her 
work. 

After bidding good-bye to James, 
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Isabel went to her room. Something 
must be done : and—or so she fancied— 
by herself. This first rise of real passion 
was so confusing, so blinding, that she 
had not been able to form any notion 
as to whether James returned her love 
or not. Did all his pressing May for an 
early marriage arise from a sense of 
duty and pity—or truly from a lover’s 
impatience ? 

However that might be, one thing 
was quite clear to her. She must break 
off with Roger, and that at once. It 
could not be right to remain betrothed 
to—far less could it be right to marry 
—a man to whom she felt herself quite 
indifferent, while she felt so much for 
another. And he, too—but, of course, 
he could not so well make the decisive 
move. ‘There would be no end of fuss 
and gossip. What matter? 

She sat down and wrote a short, 
straightforward note to him, telling him 
quite simply that she had discovered 
their engagement to be a_ mistake, 
regretting her share in their frequent 
quarrels, confessing that she now knew 
she did not love him except as an old 
friend. 

She put the note hastily in an 
envelope, sealed it up, and sent a 
groom, then and there, over to Briar- 
field with it. That was done. 

She was astonished at the delicious- 
ness of the sense of freedom she had 
gained. Was there, after all, some- 
thing, though not much, of truth in 
May’s excuse? 

She heard nothing from Roger that 
day. The groom reported that he was 
from home—not expected to return till 
the late evening. 

It was not before bed-time that Isabel 
found a quiet hour for a real talk with 
May. In her dressing-gown she went 
and knocked at May’s door, and, being 
bidden to come in, found her cousin, 
dressing-gowned too, curled up on the 
window-seat by the wide open window, 
and staring down into the moonlit 
garden. May’s fair hair was loosed 


and hanging over her shoulders; her 
eyes looked strangely large, deep too, 
melancholy. 


and Isabel, above all 
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things generous, thought her so beauti- 
ful it was no wonder Roger loved her. 

‘* I have something to tell you,’’ she 
began, coming and standing by the 
window-seat. ‘‘I wrote this morning 
to Roger, and broke off our engage- 
ment.”’ 

May sprang to her feet. 

‘*Tsabel! But why? ”’ 

‘Oh, I find I—I don’t really love 
him. Not properly. Haven’t you 
noticed that we are always quarrel- 
ling? ”’ 

‘* Don’t love him? Lots of people 
are properly in love—and yet quarrel. 
Not love Roger. But he is such a 
dear.’’ She spoke in tones of complete 
and self-oblivious bewilderment. 

Isabel laughed. ‘‘I am so glad you 
think he is that,’’ she said. 

May flushed crimson; the change of 
colour was perfectly visible even in that 
dim light. To cover her confusion she 
wildly and unconvincingly feigned indig- 
nation. 

‘* Well, I do think you have behaved 
badly to him. Yes, he really is a dear. 
So big—in his heart and mind as well 
as just outside. And such a genius. 
And so gentle. It’s you who provoke 
him so stupidly: really you do, Isabel. 
You don’t understand him. You aren’t 
good enough for him. You have been 
awfully bad to him.’’ 

Isabel replied composedly : ‘‘ If I am 
not good enough for him, it seems 
desirable that I should retire, perhaps 
to make way for someone who is.’’ 

May walked to the end of the room 
and back, her long hair floating out 
behind her. Isabel sat down upon the 
window-seat. Then May flung herself 
on the floor by Isabel’s knees and hid 
her face against them. She stayed 
crouching so for a minute or two, and 
trembling, and then began to cry. 
Isabel laid her hand on her neck, 
moving the masses of fair hair tenderly, 
pressing the bent head gently. 

‘*Come, come, what is the matter? 
Is this all for Roger? Let me assure 
you he will be just as pleased as Punch 
to be rid of me. We don’t suit one 
another.”’ 
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‘* But really—really,’’ sobbed May, 
‘don’t you love him, Isabel? Is it 
true? Are you sure? ’”’ 

‘* Incredible as it may seem to you,”’ 
replied Isabel, ‘‘ 1 really don’t. Dear 
thing, do you?”’ 

May’s sobs ceased abruptly; 
leaned against Isabel, perfectly still. 

‘* Well,’’ the teasing girl persisted, 
‘“Do you? May! Answer.’’ 

May raised her head. 

‘* Tell me first, How did you find out 
you do not love him? ”’ 

Now it was Isabel’s turn. Her 
pulses began to throb; her hands grew 
cold. 

** T have found out that I love another 
man. It is quite different from any- 
thing I ever felt about Roger.”’ 

May stretched up and threw her arms 
about Isabel. 

** You darling !”’ 

They fondled one another for a little, 
then May whispered : 

** Well, I'll tell you. It is that. I— 
I do love Roger. Was it awfully 
wicked to begin? I didn’t really. 
Somehow it came—and I couldn’t help 
“” 

‘*T think,’? murmured 
think he cares too.” 

May kissed her, and began trembling 
again. 

‘*And you’re quite sure you don’t 
mind, Isabel? ’’ 

‘* But how could I? I have told you. 
It would be wicked of me to go on.”’ 

She broke off, longing to ask ‘‘ And 
what have you done about James? ”’ but 
she had not her cousin’s gift of head- 
long openness: the name she _ loved 
would not come across her lips. 

‘*Do you suppose James will fuss 
much? ’’ May herself began at last. 

**T don’t know. It can’t be helped if 
he does, can it? You could not marry 
him—obviously.’’ Isabel’s voice rang 
decision absolute. 

** IT shouldn’t like to hurt him, you 
know. He has been so awfully nice to 
me. He really is a dear—though, of 
course, now I see he isn’t Roger.”’ 

‘* Thank goodness he isn’t! ’’ flashed 
gaily through Isabel’s mind. Aloud she 
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said: ‘‘He must dree his own weird. 
I shouldn’t imagine he is either a fool 
or a coward.”’ 

‘I'll write to him at once—then it 
will be done.”’ 

May jumped up, flung back her hair 
and hastily lighted a candle. 

**Good-night, then,’’ said Isabel, 
** I'll leave you to yourself for that.’’ 

She hardly knew, as she went out, 
whether she was glad or sorry that 
May, entirely occupied with her own 
love-story, had made no attempt to 
penetrate further into the one so near it. 

Next morning Roger came galloping 
over from Briarfield. He hardly knew 
why he came: he thought it was to 
protest against Isabel’s decision. Isabel 
herself knew better. She met him with 
a humorous gentleness, which became 
her very prettily, and made him even, 
for one moment, feel rueful. 

**] am in a fearful hurry,’’ she said. 
I can’t talk to you properly. But I have 
one thing to tell you: isn’t it odd? 
May has done the same thing as I: she 
has broken off her engagement with— 
with James Ilford.’’ 

Roger’s honest, plain face expressed 
more clearly than any words could have 
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done, what that meant to him. He 
paled : then flushed, and then turned his 
back on Isabel and went and stood by 
the window. For all her alleged hurry 
she found time to wait many long 
minutes before he turned round again. 

When he did her demurely laughing 
eyes told him unmistakeably that he had 
given himself away. He was too much 
agitated to think of retrieving himself. 
Crestfallen and flushed he came up to 
her : 

** IT seem not to have behaved particu- 
larly decently, Isabel. Really, I couldn’t 
help it—somehow. I am sorry.”’ 

** Sorry for what, you dear silly boy. 
You never were in love with me—not a 
bit. Nor I with you. And behold, you 
have gone and fallen in love with May. 
That’s all the story. And now you and 
I shall never, never quarrel any more.”’ 

Suddenly she put up her two hands, 
pulled down his head, and kissed his 
brow—the brow behind which were 


seething all those dreams of wheat. 
She thought of that while she kissed it. 
Her lips now belonged to another— 


if that other should ever come to claim 
them. 


After all, Isabel had not long to wait. 
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THEATRE, 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


By GERTRUDE ROBINS. 


Y love for the drama has prompted 
me to devise a little playhouse 
which can be designed without an 

architect, built without an expensive 
site, and fitted up complete at a cost of 
only a few shillings. It is a playhouse, 
indeed, which can be installed in every 
home, and thus bring the fascinations 
of the stage into the abode of every 
family. It is a playhouse of which the 


owner, lessee, general manager, stage 
manager, the staff, and the actors are 
all comprised of the members of one 
family, or, at least, may be ; and, finally, 
it is a theatre that is entirely independent 
of the Censor of Plays, but where, never- 
theless, the most supersensitive moralist 


need not fear any 
assault upon his nerves 
or his sense of pro- 
priety. 

At the recent Shake- 
speare Memorial and 
Theatrical Exhibition, 
held at the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery, I exhibited 
a completely finished 
little theatre, with all 
the appliances for the 
production of plays, 
and I have been grati- 
fied beyond measure by 
the interest which both 


FIG. 2.—-THE 
THREE - SIDED 
WINGS. 


the public and the Press have taken in it. 
I am gratified most of all, perhaps, by 
the assurance, of which I have had many 
proofs, that this interest is something 
much more than a trivial curiosity in a 
new toy. Both young and old appear 
to realise that here is a medium for 
rational home amusement and education, 
a practical means for cultivating latent 
histrionic talent, for composing dialogue, 
for studying history and advancing a 
rational interest in the drama. 

These may, at first sight, seem to be 
large claims, but, if my readers will 
reflect upon the matter, they will, I feel 
sure, recognise that they are justified. 
Let us suppose there is, among the 
members of any family, any one person 
with a natural predisposition for the 
mimic art. He constructs, or has con- 
structed for him, one of these little 
theatres, the front dimensions of which 
are only 8-ft. by 4-ft. The simple 
scenery is painted, and the marionette 
figures are ready for dressing. Anyone 
who has a facility for dressing dolls can 
easily, with a little study, prepare any 
style of costume to suit the historical 
period or the country in which the tiny 
actors are to play their parts. Then the 
manager of our theatre commences, it 
may be, with one or more of the plays 
which I have written for the Marionette 
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IDEAL HOME ENTERTAINMENT. 


FIG. 3.—PLAN OF STAGE. 


Theatre. From these, as his experience 
grows, he passes on to the representation 
of scenes from the famous plays of 
English or foreign dramatists. Finally, 
he composes his own plays, paints his 
own scenes, and has before him endless 
possibilities of interest and study in this 
the most fascinating of all the arts. 

But now, let me describe the Marion- 
ette Theatre more in detail, and it will 


——— 


The front consists of a wooden frame- 
work 8-ft, by 4-ft., to which corrugated 
card or stiff brown paper is tacked. The 
opening is 4-ft. by 2-ft. 

The back is similarly constructed, but 
is one foot shorter and narrower than the 
front, i.e., 7-ft. by 3-ft. 

These two parts are kept in position 
two feet apart (depth of stage) by two 
open squares of light wood, hinged, 


FIG. 4.—RODS FROM WHICH THE FIGURES ARE SUSPENDED, THE 
FLANGED ENDS PREVENTING THEIR SLIPPING OFF. 


be seen how simple its construction is 
and how inexpensive, in no particular 
beyond the capacity of anyone who is a 
‘handy person’’ and will take pains. 
The total cost need not be more than 
five or six shillings. 

It is light and portable, and can easily 
be taken about for performances in 
schools, clubs, hospitals, and _ halls. 


gate-wise, to the front frame, and fas- 
tening by hooks into little eyes at the 
back. When not in use, these gates are 
swung back close to the front so that 
the theatre can be packed flat. 

The ‘‘ back cloth,’’ consisting of a 
strip of brown paper, is attached to the 
back frame by drawing-pins. If painted 
on both sides—the more simply the 
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better—it need only be reversed to 
change the scene. 

The best effects are due more to care- 
ful lighting than to elaborate scene 
painting. 

Acetylene or oil cycle lamps—for 
which brackets may be fixed to the back 
of the front framework—supply all the 
light needed. 

Colour effects (green for moonlight, 
orange for sunshine, and so on) are pro- 


FIG. 7.—-THE NINEPIN AS BOUGHT 
AND AS CUT TO FORM BODY OF 
FIGURE. 
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duced by placing sheets of tinted glass 
in front of the lamps. 

The ‘‘ wings’ (Fig. 2) are of corru- 
gated cardboard, folded triangularly into 
three equal sides, and fixed by paper 
fasteners or glue. If they are carefully 
measured and cut, they will stand firmly 
wherever needed. 

Each of the three sides may be painted 
to suit a scene. One, for instance, may 
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FIG. FIGURE 


represent trees, another part of an 
interior, the third an old watch-tower. 
When change of scenery is necessary, 


the wings are turned to present a 
different side. 
These wings enable the figures to 


make their exits and entrances up or 
down the stage, either in front, or from 
behind them, 


The floor covering—again of brown 
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paper—can be painted on both sides for 
a ‘‘ quick change” of scene. Thus, 
green or cobbles for outdoors, and 
boards or carpets for an interior. 

The drop curtain, of lightproof 
material, is fixed on a rod which is 
raised or lowered by cords running 


e 
FIG. 9.—THE DRESSED FIGURE. 


through two screw-eyes in the top of 
the front frame. 

If the Theatre be placed on a large 
table, it will be about the right height 
for most purposes, the operator standing 
on a stool or box. 

The size of the figures may vary 
according to the scale of the scene. For 
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costume effects, small figures are advis- 
able; for plays consisting chiefly of 
dialogues, they should be larger. 

To make the figures, first buy a 6d. 
box of nine-pins. These are cut down as 
shown by Figs. 7 and 8. 

Legs shaped out of a cigar box are 
attached by a thread to the body. The 
face is cut down slightly leaving an aris- 
tocratic nose. Hair of velvet or ‘‘ crépe 
hair’’ is glued on, and the features 
painted. The hands—also of cigar box 
origin—are glued within the sleeves, and 
with a costume made of bits of stuff, the 
little actor is now complete. 

Three threads are fixed to each figure, 
as may be seen from the nine-pin noble 
shown in Fig. 9. There is one round 
the neck for general movements, and one 
to each hand. The threads are tied to 
a bent hair-pin which may be hooked on 
to one of the rods (Fig. 4), whilst other 
figures are being manipulated. 

The figures for each scene should hang 
in readiness on one of the side gates for 
their ‘‘ brief traffic.”’ 

Male characters should be manipu- 
lated by a man, who will supply their 
speech and song, and a woman should 
work the little ladies. 

Practice will increase the command of 
the figures which at first may appear to 
be tottering on their pins, whereas they 
should strut the stage with dignity. 

If the words of the play have not been 
memorised by the operators, but have to 
be read, each should have a copy placed 
in a good light, as both hands are 
needed to work the figures. 

Marionette shows are of ancient 
origin. Two or three centuries ago they 
were a very popular form of rustic enter- 
tainment in England, the earliest plays 
produced in these miniature theatres 
being taken largely from Old Testament 
narratives, such as the story of the Ark, 
Jonah and the whale, the life of Moses, 
and others. At a later date romantic 
historical events were enacted, and fairy 
tales also found a place in their reper- 
toire, the precursors of our more modern 
Christmas pantomimes. The marionette 
theatre has, however, long passed out 
of the list of village entertainments in 
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our country, but I am hoping to arouse 
in rural England a fresh interest in such 
shows by means of my practical little 
theatre. 

In many parts of the Continent, how- 
ever, marionette entertainments - still 
continue to be very popular. They 
flourish in Italy, and in the East are to 
be met with frequently. Sometimes 
these stage plays are very elaborate : 
Fountains play ; angels hover in the air ; 
dances are performed by numerous 
figures at once. Even such spectacular 
scenes as the battle of Trafalgar and 
other battle scenes on land and water, 
Napoleon crossing the Alps with his 
army, and similar notable events. Trick 
performances can also be successfully 
given by marionettes, such as disappear- 
ing figures, a dismembered body made 
whole again, and grotesque elongations 
of neck or limbs. Juggling tricks, even, 
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may be accomplished. As the manipu- 
lator becomes more and more accom- 
plished, he, or she, will find that the 
scope of their entertainment is con- 
stantly enlarging. 

It is hardly necessary in this place to 
refer to the use made by dramatic 
writers of these miniature stages in 
posing and moving their characters so 
as to contribute to the strength of the 
impression produced upon an audience. 
Some of our most accomplished drama- 
tists avail themselves of this method of 
realising their mental conceptions, and 
it must, therefore, be obvious that the 
dramatic novice would find the Marion- 
ette Theatre an invaluable aid in the 
study of stage representations. 

I trust, then, that I have justified the 
claims I made for the Marionette Theatre 
not only as a means of entertainment, 
but as a useful aid in education. 


Wanted—A Photograph. 


By PONSONBY OGLE. 


HERE’S my photo-frame, embroi- 
dered 
With three words, from “‘ glorious 
Will’’! 
Many a year has seen it empty ; 
Many a year may find it still 
Empty :—for I never knew 
One that was “‘ fair, wise, and true.’’ 


Lelia fair is: from her beauty, 
Nymphs turn enviously away. 

Brighter hair no sunlight shines on; 
Sweeter eyes ne’er smiled to-day. 

Lovelier grace is found in few, 
But—but—is she wise and true? 


Delia wise is: of her wisdom 
Jealous Pallas witnesseth. 

Muses nine her birth attended, 
And will close her eyes in death. 

She is most celestial blue! 
But—but—is she fair and true? 


Celia true is: vestal virgins 

Have not soul than hers more pure, 
And her truth is of that whiteness 

That shall evermore endure. 
Yet—clear gem of heavenly dew! 

Is she wise and fair as true? 


Lelia, Delia, Celia! tell me, 

Where within this world may be 
One—one only—that uniteth 

All perfection’s Trinity ! 
Venus, Pallas, Vesta! do 

Show me one, “‘ fair, wise, and true’’ ! 

















CHAPTER VIII. 


ENERAL IVANOFF iived in 
Krivaya Street. It is a short but 
wide street, bordered on either 

side by modern houses; some of them 
ugly, barrack-like, others, at least, not 
offensive to the artistic eye in their outer 
appearance, and very comfortable 
within. 

But if the Director of the Police 
inhabited a modern house, its interior 
did not represent the spirit of modernism, 
and it was not encumbered with preten- 
tious bibelots. 

The furniture was simple, not of the 
most exquisite form, and one could smell 
the dust commonly found in _ houses 
inhabited by bachelors and widowers. 

At this moment, the day after that 
cruel night, the events of which had so 
changed the life of the Director of the 
Police, the room in which he sat was 
lighted only by the flickering firelight. 

He was seated in an armchair, his head 
buried in his hands, trying to forget the 
sorrow, the anguish, the wrath and the 
discouragement that had tormented him 
since the fatal moment in which he was 
obliged to believe that his son was a 
murderer. 

He saw clearly there was no hope that 
his son would be able to clear himself, 
and he accused himself for the tenderness 
he had shown him—which he now con- 
sidered unworthy of his character as an 
official. He therefore determined to 
resign his position, and to retire into 
the obscurity which allows a man to be 
weak and human. 

He reasoned that he could not prose- 
cute any criminal now, when he was 
himself the accomplice of a crime. 

If he had only the hope that Sasha 
would marry Alice—but how could he 
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THE CLUE OF THE INITIALLED 
FLOWER-HOLDER. 


A DETECTIVE STORY. 
By THE COUNT DE SOISSONS. 


expect her to become the wife of a man 
suspected of murder ? 

At that moment there was a rap at the 
door. 

** Come in! ”’ said he impatiently. 

An old servant entered quietly and 
said : 

** His Honour, Judge Safonoff, wishes 
to speak to you particularly, sir.”’ 

** Have I not told you that | do not 
receive anybody ? ” 

‘* IT told his honour so, but he said that 
he should wait until you would receive 
him, and sy 

He could not finish for he was pushed 
aside, and in the doorway appeared the 
judge, followed by his daughter. 

The sight of the latter increased 
General Ivanoff’s ill-humour. 

But she was pretty. She was slender, 
with very regular features, and brown, 
sparkling eyes, which gave a certain 
character to her, oth.rwise, too pale fair 
face. She smiled so sweetly that it was 
enough to soften the worst humour. 

‘** Yes, my dear friend,”’ said the judge. 
** We have come to see you, in spite of 
the snow; Alice wanted to freeze me. 
And as the greatest privilege of paternal 
power is that of obedience, I followed 
this young tyrant, thinking that we 
might find that your son had returned 
from that absurd journey, which we 
cannot understand. Is it not so, my dear 
girl?” 

Alice looked at the tips of her shoes 
without answering. And if a faint colour 
flushed her cheek at that moment, it 
was most assuredly the reflection of the 
flames. At least, so thought her father. 

General Ivanoff became very embar- 
rassed when his son was mentioned, but 
Judge Safonoff, after a few commonplace 
remarks about health and business, con- 
tinued : 
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** Well, when do you expect Sasha 
back? ”’ 

‘*T do not know,” said the General 
sourly. ‘* Donot bother your head about 
that absurd boy.’’ 

‘“* You are right, he is absurd. What 
an idea, to travel in such bad weather, 


when one is more comfortable at 
home! ”’ 


, 


‘** I do not see anything ridiculous,”’ 
interrupted Alice. ** I should like to 
travel and I should not mind setting out 
immediately.” 

The girl’s speech, seeming to have 
reference to a wedding tour, and her 
father’s amused smile, increased the 
embarrassment of Sasha’s father. 

And his slumbering anger against the 
youth awoke suddenly. 

While he was thinking how he should 
get rid of the Safonoffs, his son entered 
the room. His face was radiant with the 
hopes held out to him by the detective, 
and he did not grow more gloomy when 
he perceived Alice, who seemed to him 
prettier than ever. 

‘What a lucky chance,” 
the judge. ‘‘ Here is the traveller, the 
deserter. Come, I must scold you, or 
rather, go to my daughter, she will do it 
better than I can. Alice, I give you my 
power of attorney.” 

And laughing at his joke, pleased with 
the young people’s embarrassment, 
Safonoff went over to the Director of the 
Police, whose paleness and ill-humour he 
now noticed for the first time. 

‘* What is the matter with you? One 
would say that you now disapprove of 
what vou most wished for. Perhaps 
you object to my rashness, but I am 
tired of delay, and I am going to arrange 
this marriage myself, provided you have 
no objection.”’ 

** How could you think so. But = 

‘* Perhaps you will object that I am 
not acting correctly. But see how our 
young people seem to understand each 
other and to forget us. That is as it 
should be.” 

In fact, Sasha had never spoken more 
freely to the girl, and never before had 
she been so responsive. 
if the Countess’s 


exclaimed 


It seemed as 
image were over- 


shadowed by one fresher, perhaps less 
beautiful, but more charming—that of 
the young girl—and perhaps he was 
gaining her heart. He was a little sur- 
prised, but he did not try to resist. 

‘“* Well,”’ said the judge, ‘‘ my dear 
traveller, now, after you have explained 
—or not—to my daughter the reason of 
that extraordinary journey of yours, and 
she has pardoned you, I will pardon you 
also; on one condition, however, that 
you dine with us this evening.” 

** Not this evening,’’ interrupted the 
General, looking impressively at Sasha, 
** we are both engaged.” 

** Then to-morrow.” 

‘**I cannot promise you positively,” 
said the young man, not looking at Alice 
but guessing her disappointment. ‘‘ I 
have something to do for a few evenings, 
but believe me, sir, as soon as I am at 
liberty, I shall be most happy c 

‘** That is all nonsense. I will accept 
no excuses and I shall expect both of you 
to-morrow—provided my daughter does 
not object.’’ 

Alice was no longer pink, but crimson, 
and this significant colour did not 
decrease, when Sasha, looking at her, 
said in a trembling voice: 

** Pray believe me, sir, that it is from 
no lack of inclination that I refuse your 
invitation.”’ 

They did not go, even then. It seemed 
that the old judge was delighted to give 
them the opportunity of seeing each 
other and of exchanging a few words. 
At last the guests departed. Sasha con- 
ducted them to the carriage, which was 
waiting for them. 

When the young man returned, the 
chief’s anger burst out. 

** So now, when you cannot marry her, 
you like the girl.’’ 

** Do you think then, that I would dare 
to consider the realisation of your pro- 
ject, if I were not certain that I should 
be able to do so with your consent? ”’ 

**Is it possible?” said the father, 
pacified at once. ‘‘ Tell me then. What 
makes you believe so? ”’ 

** Have you any confidence in Siergie- 
yeff’s ability? ”’ 


‘** Have you seen him? Oh! Lord 
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you have seen him then? He knows that 
my son is suspected.’”’ 

‘** But we have the clue! You do not 
believe me? At least, listen to me!’”’ 

And with much eloquence, the elo- 
quence of a man defending his happiness, 
his life, his future, Sasha told his father 
all he had done in the morning. 

When he had finished, he grew 
uneasy, for his father was silent. He 
seemed not even to listen to him. There 
was a moment’s pause ; then the General 
rose, put both hands on the young man’s 
shoulders and looking into his eyes, 
said : 

‘** All this is nothing. You are turning 
round the same point, my boy. Do you 
know what you should do? Tell me 
frankly how it happened. While listen- 
ing to you, I have discovered the only 
possible hypothesis, t.e., that you killed 
him by accident.” ‘ 

‘* Father, I do not understand what 
you mean.’’ 

‘* I mean that you met the husband, he 
being armed, you naturally defended 
yourself and, as you were taller and 
stronger, you sought to disarm him. 
Then—perhaps against your will, the 
pistol went off, twice. Was it not in 
that way?’’ 

Sasha became fearfully pale and 
drooped his head. When he raised it, 
his face expressed a new determination. 

** Good-bye, father.”’ 

** You avoid answering me!”’ 

‘** No, but I should not have forgotten 
that in you the Director of Police pre- 
vails over the father. Therefore, I must 
convince the Director, and so much the 
more because the question concerns his 
son. I must think only of that and until 
| have accomplished it, I shall tell you 
nothing more. I shall not even see you.”’ 

‘** My dear boy!” 

‘* No, my dear father, why should I 
make you suffer? I shall return only 
when all is clear. And should that prove 
impossible, 1 shall return no more. 

‘* Sasha, I pray you. I did not wish 
to hurt vou, but habit is stronger thar 
will.’’ 

‘* Even now, I read in your eyes that 
you believe me to be the murderer, 
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because I preserved my self-control.” 

The Director was silent, he made no 
effort to detain his son, who went 
towards the door; he did not even move 
when he heard the door open and 
Baroness Buturlin and the detective, 
followed by a tall, thin man, entered the 
room. 

Sasha was troubled, grew pale, tot- 
tered, and would have fallen, if the 
Baroness had not helped him to reach a 
chair. 

**Open the windows,’’ said 
‘** Bring some water, vinegar.’’ 

Sasha soon regained consciousness 
and begged them to tell him whether 
their visit was due to good or bad news. 

“* You can judge for yourself, when 
you hear what that man has to say,”’ 
said the detective. 

And turning to the groom, who stood 
twisting his hat with nervous hands and 
smiling idiotically, he added : 

** Josip, come here and repeat word for 
word the story you told me.’’ 

‘What? You are going to question 
him again? ’’ said the Baroness, with a 
certain touch of uneasiness. 

‘* With your permission,’’ said the 
detective, respectfully but firmly. 

‘**Certainly,’? said the Baroness, 
shrugging her shoulders. ‘‘ I wanted 
only to spare General Ivanoff and his son 
the unpleasantness of listening to the 
talk of an idiot.”’ 

And she turned to Josip Lebiada, who 
had not obeyed the detective, but who 
moved forward immediately when his 
mistress told him to come nearer. 

** Well, Josip, repeat what you told 
me this morning.”’ 

The man’s low forehead grew wrinkled 
with the effort of trying to understand 
what his mistress meant. The young 
lady was obliged to repeat her demand. 

‘* What I told you?’”’ said Lebiada, 
tormenting his hat still more. ‘* Ah! 
yes, yes, the telegram.”’ 

‘** Well, suppose you tell us first about 
the telegram.”’ 

**T sent it to my lord.”’ 

“ Why?” 

‘To tell him that a young man was 
coming at night to see my lady.”’ 


she. 
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‘** But how did you know that he was 
coming ?’’ said the Director of Police. 

‘* By reading the letter which she had 
given you to carry to him—is it not so, 
Josip? ’’ said the Baroness quickly. 

** Yes, my lady.”’ 

‘* But the letter was not opened when 
I received it,’’ said Sasha. 

Here the groom rubbed his forehead 
with his hand, with the air of a man who 
cannot remember. The Baroness opened 
her lips to help him, but was stopped 
by gestures of protest from the detective 
and the Director. All she could do was 
to look intently at the poor idiot, who 
perspired with the effort of trying to 
remember what he was asked for, and 
who was electrified by the girl’s truly 
‘*tragical’’ eyes. Perhaps those eyes 
helped him to an answer, for Lebiada 
suddenly cried joyfully : 

‘** Boiling water, my 
water! ”’ 

‘* He wishes to say that he put the 
letter over boiling water and thus opened 
it, without breaking the seal,’’ explained 
the Baroness. 

‘Yes, yes!’ repeated the groom. 

‘* That is not all,’’ said the Director 
of Police. ‘‘ What happened then? 
Why did you let Count Urusoff know 
about the rendezvous? ”’ 

There was another silence, another 
look of distress. The Baroness grew 
impatient, and exclaimed angrily, not- 
withstanding the protestations of both 
gentlemen : 

** You idiot, say then, that you wanted 
to avenge yourself because the Count 
had stolen your sweetheart ; that you let 
him into the house and when he insulted 
you because you were so slow in leaving 
him alone that you seized the pistol and 
shot him twice. Beast, if you cannot 
speak, at least show how you did it.”’ 

This passionate speech, and a few 
words added in a low voice, produced a 
surprising effect on Lebiada, who began 
immediately to reproduce the details of 
the crime, showing how he had killed his 
master. 

Sasha followed every movement. The 
detective could not help being impressed. 
As for the Director, he now began to 


lady, boiling 
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doubt that his son was guilty, and did 
not repulse him, when the young man 
threw himself into his arms. 

Then Sasha _ began 
Baroness’s hands, 2~ 
exclaimed : 

‘* Madam, you are the best woman 
who ever lived. Il owe you my honour, 
my life, my father’s love, and my 
happiness.”’ 

‘* Your happiness, you say? ”’ 

‘* Yes, my happiness, for | assure you 
1 will not again risk my honour in adven- 
tures in the snow, like this last one.”’ 

And turning again to his father, 

** Now, father, you will not be against 
my marrying the daughter of your old 
friend—lI love her!”’ 

He would have continued to express 
his happiness had he not chanced to look 
at the Baroness, whose face had changed 
horribly. 

Instead of that sweet look, of that 
emotion with which he had been so much 
surprised and pleased, her countenance 
now expressed the most violent passions. 
Her eyes flashing vivid lightning, her lip 


to kiss. the 
full of joy, he 


curled in irony, she walked straight 
towards him. 
‘I see,’ said the fury, ‘*‘ it was to 


marry a young girl that you were so 
anxious to prove your innocence.’’ 

** What do you mean, Madam? ’’ 

She began to laugh with a dreadful 
laughter. 

** There is no longer a Baroness, there 
is a woman who wished to save you for 
yourself, for yourself alone; but she 
cannot—no, but she will not, make a 
young, innocent girl unhappy by letting 
her marry a murderer. Josip, say 
quickly that you have lied, and that I 
told you to tell that story.” 

A burst of laughter and a hundred pro- 
testations from Lebiada confirmed the 
girl’s furious words. 

Sasha could not support this shatter- 
ing of his hopes. He grew pale again 
and fell to the ground. 

** Sasha, my boy! ”’ cried the General, 
bending over the apparently lifeless body 
of his son. 

‘* Unhappy woman, leave us,” said 
the detective. ‘‘ You have killed him,”’ 
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** Well, suppose I have killed a mur- 


derer, it does not amount to much,”’ 
answered the Baroness, and left the 
room. 

CHAPTER IX. 


Sitting in an arm-chair near the open 
window, through which enters the sheen 
of spring air and light, Sasha, still pale 
and feeble, is thinking of his long sick- 
ness, during which he has seen approach 
the black wings of death so nearly. 

But what matters even the long and 
painful suffering, if through it he has 
recovered his father’s love? Now he 
knows how much this man, apparently 
so cold and reserved, and 
that he has forgotten everything except 
his love for his son. 

Only the other day he said to him: 

‘* Be hopeful! Everything goes well. 
Siergieyeff has not neglected your affair, 
and. you must not worry about it. The 
doctor forbidden any excitement 
until you are thoroughly recovered. I 
believe you, and the best proof of it is 
that I have not resigned my office. Are 
you convinced now? ”’ 

Does General Ivanoff lie piously, or 
does he really believe? Sasha does not 


loves him, 


has 


care. The past seems ‘to him so far 
away! He is just strong enough to 


think of it as of some adventure which 
happened to someone else and not to 
himself. Later on he will think of it, 
but not now. 

While he muses thus a light footstep 
is heard. It is his father who comes 
and sits quietly oposite him, and look- 
ing at him, asks. 

‘* Are you tired, my boy? 

Not” 

‘* What were you thinking of? ”’ 

“‘ Of nothing. Ah! yes, I was think- 
ing how good you were. Do you know 
that I should like to be often ill, so 
that Pe 

‘* Oh, no, you must not say that!’ 

‘* Why not? Do you think that if I 


%” 





had not been ill, you would not have 
looked on me as being guilty of that 
murder ? 
** Sasha? *" 
‘* Feel my pulse: you see I am calm. 


And as I am perfectly quiet to-day, you 
must tell me how it happens that you 
do not doubt me any longer.’’ 

‘“ Well, when | saw you faint, the 
whole of your mother’s soul passed into 
me—and the Director of Police was 
conquered by the father. Then when 
you were ill, 1 told myself: ‘ Be he 
guilty or not, he must live!’ ”’ 

‘* And now does you doubt return? ”’ 

*““Not"? 

‘““Ah! Why not?”’ 

‘‘In the first place, because during 
the fever you were always talking about 
the murder in the same way. I even 
called in Siergieyeff, who, since the 
affair of the Baroness, has again doubted 
you. He also was impressed by the 
truth, and the result was that he began 
again to investigate; at first, without 
any result.’’ 

—e 

‘* But he is not discouraged, and | 
believe that now, more than ever, he is 
working to unravel the mystery and 
unmask the creature whom we suspect.’’ 

‘* About what creature are you talk- 
ing? Pray tell me the truth.’’ 

‘“‘T will, but you must keep calm.”’ 

‘** You know that I can never be calm 
until I am you believe me inno- 
cent.’’ 


sure 


‘* But I assure you that I no longer 
doubt you.”’ 
** But PP 


‘* Listen! If you promise me to be 


quiet, I will let you hear my conversa- 
tion with Siergieyeff.”’ 

‘““When is he coming? 
Soon? ”’ 

Notwithstanding his promise, Sasha 
was very much agitated, and his father 
was glad when the detective appeared 
sooner than he was expected. 

After a few enquiries about the young 
man’s health, he sat down and began. 

‘*Do you know that I have become 
a thief? I mean that I have broken 
into a house. I entered Count Urusoff’s 





To-day ? 


palace.’’ 
‘* How did you get in?’”’ said the 
Director. ‘‘ I also thought of that, but 


since the Countess’s departure I could 
not see how to manage it.’’ 
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‘* Nor I, neither. But it was neces- 
sary to do it, and I discovered means, 
the simplest in the world, as usual. I 
had a talk with one or two discreet 
policemen, and we arranged it.’’ 

‘“It was a great risk. You might 
have been discovered by the caretakers 
and arrested as malefactors.”’ 

‘*** Who risks nothing, gets nothing.’ 
And then I took every precaution, and 
last night four men, provided with every- 
thing necessary for housebreaking and 
with a lantern, stole into the mansion 
by the servants’ entrance. As all the 
curtains were drawn and everybody was 
asleep, we were able to satisfy our 
curiosity beyond our hopes.”’ 

Here the detective stopped short and 
regarded his audience with the delight 
of a man who has succeeded in arousing 
interest. 

‘* Yes, more than I expected, for the 
ground floor has not been touched since 
the murder. I found there the revolver 
with which the crime was committed.” 

‘* But,”’ interrupted General Ivanoff, 
** you had already examined the pistol.’’ 

‘** Not sufficiently, though, for I had 
not noticed a thread of black wool, 
caught in the trigger, a thread of mohair 
which could only come from some part 
of a woman’s dress—a fichu, for 
instance.”* 

** Go on! ”’ exclaimed both father and 
son. 

‘It was then not difficult to deduce 
that the murderer was a woman, and 
now I do not suspect, but I am sure, 
that the Baroness committed the crime.”’ 

‘*Good Heavens! ’’ exclaimed Sasha. 
** She? How and why?” 

‘* But are you sure that the fichu be- 
longed to her?’’ said the Director. 
‘** Could it not belong to someone else? ”’ 

‘* It was hers, and I have a material 
proof of it. Now, you must try to 
remember everything. When the 
Baroness came downstairs, was she not 
dressed in white? ”’ 

‘* Yes, she was,’’ said Sasha; ‘‘ and 
now I think of it I was surprised at it, 
for I had never seen her wearing a 
light dress—always black, or at 
some dark colour.”’ 


least 
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** But what about the fichu? ’’ said the 
chief, impatient to have the proof spoken 
of by the detective. 

‘*‘] am coming to that. Wishing to 
find the fichu, 1 went upstairs to the 
Baroness’s apartments. At first I found 
nothing ; then an idea struck me to stir 
the ashes in the fireplace. There, to my 
great satisfaction, I found a piece of 
lace, made of the same wool as that I 
found on the pistol. Then I found 
another piece caught by a nail in the 
narrow corridor leading from the billiard 
room to the servants’ entrance, through 
which she led Sasha. As she was not 
wearing a fichu then, she certainly had 
it on when she let in Count Urusoff, 
who had been summoned by the tele- 
gram.”’ 

‘* But,’’ said General Ivanoff, ‘* why 
did she kill her brother-in-law? I do 
not yet see any motive.’”’ 

‘* We will search for it presently, if 
you will.’ 

** By all means.”’ 

** As we are in the region of supposi- 
tion, permit me to remind you of the 
strange proceedings of the Baroness at 
our last interview. My impression is 
that she acted thus through jealousy.”’ 

‘* Of whom was she jealous? ”’ 

“Of you.” 

** She, of me? ”’ 


**Just so. Well, making a classical 
comparison, let us suppose that this 
modern Hermione, after having sum- 
moned Orestes to avenge Pyrrhus’s 
infidelity, wished to save Pyrrhus 
while there was yet time. Count Urus- 
off was not strong, being eaten up by 
opium, and he could not resist the 
amazon, who, losing her head, fired at 
him in order to prevent his killing you.”’ 

‘* A very ingenious theory,’’ said the 
General after a moment’s silence. ‘‘ It 
is even probable that it happened as you 
say. But we must make it a certainty, 
and nothing yet proves it to us.”’ 

‘* Granted,’’ said the detective, ‘‘ and 
I propose still to prosecute my enquiries. 
But it seems to me that it would not 
be difficult to induce the Baroness to 
confess the crime—and we must 
deavour to do so.’’ 


en- 
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‘* Not difficult to ask such a confes- 
sion from a woman who exposed me 
twice to danger and 

” And saved you! You must 
see the force of my argument.” 

“You are right,’’ said the General. 
‘* Continue your explanation.”’ 

**I say again that it would not be 
difficult to make her confess. Here is 
my plan: We all know that it was the 
news of Sasha’s marriage which turned 
her into a jealousfury. Do you think that 
she has not regretted it? If you doubt 
it, your doubts shall disappear. Do you 
know how she spent the time of Sasha’s 
illness? No? Well, then, I do. In 
the house opposite yours! There she 
lived with Josip Lebiada, watching from 
her windows every movement in your 
apartment.”’ 

‘* Therefore, if Sasha would consent, 
we could pe 

** I do not want to see her. She has 
caused me too much suffering. And as 
long as my father believes me_ inno- 
cent ‘a 

** Certainly,’’ said the Director, but 
with a slight hesitation, which the son 
noticed. Smiling sadly, Sasha then 
turned towards the detective, and said: 

** You are right. We must do every- 
thing to make her confess the crime. 
I will do whatever you advise, no matter 
how bitter may be my task. And I shall 
succeed, because I do not wish that even 
a shred of suspicion shall make my 
father sad.”’ 














CHAPTER X. 


The Baroness Buturlin returned to the 
Grand Hotel, after being assured of 
Sasha’s convalescence. 

She had just returned from a long 
walk in Kreshchatik, but fatigue had 
not quieted her. Instead of sitting 
down, she stood by the fireplace. Her 
features, for a moment violently con- 
tracted, then almost gentle in expres- 
sion, betray her irresolution. Since she 
has learned that Sasha is not about to 
marry Alice Safonoff, she has lost her 
self-control. What does it mean? Has 
the young man at last understood how 
much she loves him? Then 





It is true that when she did every- 
thing to save him on:the night of the 
murder, she believed her love for him 
to be very strong. It \was perhaps still 
stronger when she left him half-dead, 
pronouncing that lie : 

‘* Suppose I have killed a murderer, 
it does not amount to much! ”’ 

Until then she thought she had con- 
trolled her passion. She told herself 
again and again that it was only her 
imagination—the imagination of a 
woman trying to write a novel in which 
she would describe two different charac- 
ters : a violent ‘‘ superior ’’’ woman, and 
a delicate and effeminate young man. 

But when she learned that he was ill, 
dying, then she knew that her love was 
real, that it possessed her entirely. 

During the three months of the young 
man’s illness she suffered all the agonies 
of guilty love, after having been pre- 
viously tormented by that which was 
despised. What dreadful days and 
nights ! 

But what joy when she learned that 
the engagement was broken off, and that 
the young man had returned to his 
bachelor apartments. She could hardly 
resist going to see him. 

But the more she reflected the more 
defiance entered her soul. 

Certainly she did not doubt Sasha’s 
almost childish sincerity, but he was not 
alone. He had a father, whose brow 
seemed marked with the seal of reflec- 
tion and experience. And that detec- 
tive! Suppose, conquered by her love 
for Sasha, she lost control over herself 
and told him the truth; suppose she put 
herself in danger without having ob- 
tained the only thing she coveted—the 
young man’s love! 

But then she was sure that Sasha no 
longer visited his father. Josip Lebiada 
watched him. Twice she met the young 
man in the street, and it seemed to her 
that his looks were less severe, more 
indulgent. 

Suppose he loved her! 

From that moment she was like a 
swallow which is attracted and mag- 
netised by the mirror of a bird-catcher ; 
and she passed again and again before 
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the house in which Sasha 
hesitated to enter. 

As she stood before the fireplace she 
was thinking whether it was not worth 
trying to assure her happiness by taking 
that decisive step. If he loved her he 
would not be able to resist the spon- 
taneous appearance of the repentant 
woman who brought him the certainty 
of her innocence. 

But suppose he should repulse her ! 

The dusk fell, lights were brought, 
and when the servant had left the room 
she lighted the candles on the mantel- 
piece and looked at herself in the glass. 

After all, why should she doubt her 
power? Girls become old maids and die 
without knowing the true delights of life 
because they doubt. 

She was beautiful. She had black 
hair, her forehead was smooth, her pale 
face resembled an antique marble gilded 
by the sun of centuries. The brilliance 
of her sombre eyes, the red of her lips, 
restored her faith in herself. And with- 
out further hesitation she began to dress 
with the intention of going out. 

When she neared Sasha’s house she 
looked round to make sure she was 
unperceived. Suppose some one was 
watching her! Then with a final effort 
to overcome her hesitation she entered. 

But when she was in the presence of 
the man who was so dear to her, he 
received her, not with joy, but with an 
embarrassment that showed her how 
mistaken she had been in thinking that 
he could love her. 

Sasha led her into the drawing-room 
and asked her to be seated in such a 
sweet voice that she took it to be a mark 
of the tenderness she believed she had 
seen in his eves when she met him in 
the street. 

Hope blossomed anew in the heart of 
this loving woman, and without anv 
commonplace phrases about hope, re- 
morse, or tenderness, she took his 
hands, saying simply : 

** Will you forgive me?”’ 

Sasha Ivanoff, although prepared for 
an interview, grew uneasy. The eyes 
of this beautiful woman told him how 
much she loved him, how passionate was 


lived—but 
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her love. He was even for a moment 
afraid that he might be persuaded to 
accept a love which flattered his vanity, 
a love too tragical, but with a promise 
of violent bliss. 

She understood his fear, and decided 
to tell him everything. 

** Yes, will you forgive me?”’ con- 
tinued she. ‘‘ Will you pardon me all 
the wrong I have done you? You 
cursed me, did you not?” 

** No, never! ”’ 

** But, innocent as you are, you have 
at least accused me of being wicked. 
and suspected me.”’ 

** Suspected you of what? ”’ 

An impulse seized the Baroness Butur- 
lin to rush out and avoid confession, but 
she was impelled by that irresistible 
force which makes one believe that a 
crime confessed is easier to bear. 

**If you have not accused or sus- 
pected me, others have done so; your 
father, that little detective. You cannot 
deny that they think I killed Count 
Urusoff.”” 

“Did you do it, then?’”’ 

She made a gesture, more explicit than 
the fullest confession ; then she said : 

** Well, it was I who killed him. Ah! 
Sasha, do not shun me because I confess 
I killed my brother-in-law. I accuse 
myself of no crime; I am as innocent 
as you are. Do you not believe me?” 

“*T am willing to believe in your 
innocence, for you have cleared my name 
from suspicion, and, believe me, I shall 
always be your friend.”’ 

“Friend! ’’ exclaimed she, dissatis- 
fied with the simple kindness of the 
word, which could not satisfy her ardent 
passion. ‘“‘ Friend! Formerly, I un- 
derstood that word. For a long time 
my most ambitious dreams did not go 
beyond frank and true friendship— 
but one day I found that word too cold 
the sentiment commonplace, and then T 
dreamed of a sentiment less ambitious. 
but more human.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence, during 
which Sasha felt ashamed of himself. 
Suppose she spoke to him of his love, 
how should he answer her? Her looks 
troubled him, But where, then, would 
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be his revenge? He did not love her? 
Did he love the other? 

But the Baroness was not looking at 
him now. She no longer saw the real 
Sasha, but the Sasha of her dreams, 
transfigured. 

‘* When I fully understood the nature 
of my feelings, I was foolish enough to 
believe that the man of my dreams must 
reciprocate them. He came to me, he 
spoke to me so sweetly, he seemed to 
understand me so well! It took me a 
long time to comprehend that the traitor 
used me only as an instrument to attract 
to him another woman.”’ 

She stopped. Sasha did not dare to 
raise his eyes. She must be beautiful 
if her eyes were shining as her voice was 
tremulous ! 

**T was avenged, however, I thought, 
by Flora’s natural indifference and then 
by her coquettishness. But one can 
never count upon indifference and coquet- 
tishness. Little by little she seemed to 
yield to the charm of the lover of my 
dreams, and jealousy succeeded con- 
tempt in me.”’ 

She went on more quickly. 

‘“This jealousy prompted me _ to 
avenge myself on them both. Count 
Urusoff should know that a danger 
threatened his honour. One evening he 
was summoned to his house at midnight, 
metas 

** And what?’ 

Sasha feared she would not continue 
her confession. But he looked at her so 
tenderly and there was such a fervent 
prayer in his look that she could not 
resist. She continued slowly, but with 
a less bitter tone in her voice. 

*'T brought him in, I gave him the 
revolver, I excited his energy, slumber- 
ing under the influence of opium: but 
when T knew he would strike them 
pitilessly, then only did | become afraid 
of what I had done, and tried to ston 
him. But he would not be prevented. 
I besought him, I knelt before him—he 
pushed me away. Fear, anger made 
me mad. _I tried to seize the revolver— 
he resisted. I grasped the pistol vio- 
lently. I knew not how the first shot 
was fired, for I am absolutely certain 


that I held it by the butt-end; the other 
shot followed closely. I dropped the 
pistol and rushed out. . . . Seeing some 
blood on my fichu, I took it off and 
threw it into the fire. I also took off 
my dress—there was blood on it, too 
The rest matters not. And now that 
you know all, Sasha, will you take my 
hand, will you pardon me—for I am 
guilty only of having loved you too 
much.”’ 

She was ciose to him, her eyes were 
filled with tears—at that moment she 
was so beautiful that Sasha, fearful of 
yielding, retreated. 

The movement 
Baroness’s illusions. 

‘** Tvanoff . . . you are a coward for 
having allowed me to talk to you thus. 
But do not pride yourself too soon. No 
one shall know what I have told you. 
Had you spoken the kind words I de- 
served for my sincerity, I would have 
written to your father, telling him every- 
thing. But now I shall do nothing— 
you may act as you please, but he shall 
never believe you innocent. You shall 
remain a murderer for ever in his sight.”’ 

‘““You are mistaken, madam,’’ said 
the Director of Police, raising a curtain 
behind which he had been hidden with 
the detective, ‘‘ you see that you are 
mistaken. But I was convinced already 
that my son was innocent.”’ 

** Ah!’ exclaimed she, looking at 
Sasha with contempt, ‘‘ you knew that 
they were listening and you let me talk. 
I was not wrong in calling you a 
coward.”’ 

** It is not cowardliness to try to prove 
one’s innocence by any means, as vou 
will agree when you are calmer. Raise 
your head, Sasha. As for us, we are 
glad to know that you are both innocent 
of the crime.”’ 

** And how do you know that I have 
told you the truth this time? ”’ 

‘* Even by those words you have just 
pronounced. Better not diminish the 
as 

The Director would have continued, 
but the Baroness had ro desire to listen 
With a last look of mingled hatred and 
love, she went away slowly and proudly, 


dispelled all the 
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while Sasha asked himself if he were 
not foolish to allow the woman who 
loved him so much, too much, to depart 
—the woman who loves him still. 


EPILOGUE. 


A year passed since the events we 
have related. The season was spring, 
the place a charming house at Herelica, 
Judge Safonoff’s property. 

In the dining-room with its windows 
opening on the green lawn, General 
Ivanoff was seated in an arm-chair, 
drinking his coffee. 

Opposite him his son was smoking a 
cigarette and looking as happy as a 
young man not very long married should 
do. He was looking at his wife, always 
pretty, but now prettier than ever, not- 
withstanding a certain languor, a certain 
deshabillé, very common to women a 
year married ; she was working at a little 
white cap ornamented with ruches and 
ribbons. 

Judge Safonoff was not far off, read- 
ing a novel. A bell was heard. It was 
the postman, always welcome in_ the 
country, even when one is not at all dull. 

There was a letter addressed to the 
Director of Police. He read it slowly, 
glancing from time to time at his son 
and his wife. When he had finished it, 
he said : 

‘* Sasha, this letter may _ interest 
you.”’ 

‘* From Rome—who writes to you 
from there?" 

‘* You will see—read it.’’ 

= Do you know whom I met 





in the Eternal City ?’’ wrote the General’s 
friend. ‘* No? Well, the Princess 
Lebianoff! Who is she? No other than 
the fair lady whom we once knew so well 
when she was the Countess Urusoff. She 
is always coquettish and _ indifferent, 
especially to her husband. But the most 
astonishing thing is that the Lebianoff’s 
are constant visitors at Baroness Butur- 
lin’s old palace. Yes! I have seen again 
that terrible Baroness—who has written 
a novel under the nom de plume of Alma 
Murray, in which she describes your 
son’s escapade—giving us both very 
contemptible réles. But it seems that 
literature does not bring her consolation, 
and there are rumours of her marriage 
with a very handsome Hungarian noble- 
man, who not being satisfied with his 
title of count, aims at being a musician— 

‘* musician impressionist.’ It is expected 
that a novel set to music will shortly 
appear, and literature will become a uni- 
versal panacea. I present my compli- 
ments to your honeymoon couple.”’ 

This letter disturbed Sasha _ Ivanoff, 
who, although he loved his wife, could 
not forget that other and more violent 
love of which he was involuntarily proud. 
The natural egotism of humanity made 
him even believe that he was not for- 
gotten and that she suffered, not much, 
but just a little, because of his indiffer- 
ence. But looking at his charming wife, 
he sought to banish the memory of the 
most terrible period of his life—and 
smiling at his father, who was looking at 
him and who probably guessed his 
thoughts—he said : 

‘‘I am going to write to Siergieyeff 
about the only honeymoon—about ours.”’ 





THE END. 
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HEADGEAR. 


By E. S. ROMERO-TODESCO. 


F one attempted to go far back into 
the past and describe all the different 
forms of head coverings and head 

ornaments used by different people at 
different times, one would be faced by 
such a variety of headgears as to neces- 
sitate a volume, not an article, in which 
to deal with them. If one tried to 
follow a course of evolution from the 
simplest to the most complex forms (as 
one can generally do with almost any 
other subject), one would find oneself 
faced with the fact that headgear does 
not follow a given track. It originated 
in the ages of which we have no records, 
and it was generally adopted by all men 
in all times. But it has frequently 
reverted to past centuries, reviving old 
modes with but slight variations; and 
this tendency of fashion to revert to the 
past does not confine itself to earlier 
periods of history, but is still taking place 
now. 

The original crowns were the simplest 
form of headgear, for they were simple 
bands of metal which encircled the head. 
Later on they became more complex 
(Fig. 1), but it is not until the seven- 
teenth century that crimson velvet caps, 
with a border of ermine and tassels of 
gold, came to be added by way of orna- 
mentation. Crowns were, and are, worn 
by people of title, the shape varying 
according to the rank of wearer. 

Kerchiefs tied in various ways, some 


knotted, others wound round the head in 
such a way as to completely conceal the 
hair, were once in vogue; now they are 
only in use amongst the peasantry and 
lower classes. 





The early Anglo-Saxons wore prin- 
cipally caps and hoods. The plain ones 
were made out of woollen stuff, cloth, or 
leather, and the more elaborate ones, for 
use On smart occasions, were fashioned 
out of velvet and silk. When these 
articles were manufactured exclusively 
for the use of the wealthier classes, 
besides being made out of the very best 
materials, they were richly ornamented 
with metal work and embroideries and 
beautifully lined. 

With the close of the twelfth century 
begins the history of evolution of ladies’ 
hats. For the thirteenth century the 
hair was worn plaited, turned up, and 
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confined in a net or in a gold thread 
with jewels, according to the position of 
the wearer. The veil or wimple was 
worn over it. Towards the end of the 
century bosses and horns were intro- 
duced, which were very unsightly; for- 





tunately they did not last long, and were 
never popular. 

It was shortly after the Norman Con- 
quest that the first hat for men put in 
an appearance in Great Britain; and it 
resembled in shape the petasus of the 
Romans. It was at first used as an extra 
covering to the head and as a protection 
against bad weather, and it used to be 
carried slung on to the back, the small 
hood or bonnet being worn as well. 
Pilgrims are always depicted with these 
wide-brimmed hats. 

The hats of the clergy about 1245 did 
not vary much from that of the pilgrims 
and travellers, but in the thirteenth cen- 
tury they often had cords tied under 
their chin, and tassels, varying in num- 








ber, were also added by way of orna- 
mentation. The hats of the clergy of 
the Roman Catholic Church had different 
colours and shapes according to the rank 
of the wearer; the cardinals wore red, 
the bishops and archbishops green, the 
abbots and general clergy black. Later, 
in the sixteenth century, a special shape 
known as “‘ beretta ’’ became popular. 
During the thirteenth century iron hats 
and wire hats were in use amongst the 
knights, the first corresponding to the 
French ‘‘ chapel de fer.’’ These hats 
were of metal, and were made in many 
different shapes (Fig. 2). In the fif- 
teenth century other models were manu- 
factured, some of which were called 
‘** kettle hats,’’ on account of their resem- 





blance to reversed kettles, whilst others 
followed the shape of hat in common use 
at the time (Fig. 3). These iron hats 
might almost be classed amongst the 
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helmets and other similar metal head- 
pieces. Wire hats might correspond 
to the French ‘‘ coif de mailles.’’ They 
are mentioned frequently in inventories 








and wills of the fifteenth century. In 
the sixteenth century casques were 
modelled from the antique; they varied 
considerably in shape, some being worn 
more for parade than for protection. To 
a variety of these, plumes were added by 
way of ornamentation, and the Yeomen 
of the Guard still wear a peculiar ancient 
casque with feathers. At the time of 
Henry VIII. a special close helmet was 
invented, its peculiarity consisting in the 
adaptation of the lower ring of the 





helmet with the upper one of the gorget 
by hollowing it out so as to receive the 
head. This shape guarded the throat 
of the wearer (Fig. 4). 
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Ladies, after having discarded the 
horned head-dress, adopted a great many 
changes during the reigns of Henry V. 
and VI. Amongst the most popular 
ones were the hoods (Fig. 5) very 
much resembling in shape those 
subsequently adopted by the 
jesters, only that in the latter 
case they took the specific name 
of ‘‘ fools’ caps ”’ (Fig. 6). 

During the reign of Henry VI., 
ladies wore a head-dress known 
under the name of heart or mitre 
shape (Fig. 7), which was a modi- 
fication of a simpler and earlier 
variety called the diamond shape 
(Fig. 8). Some of these were 
very high, and veils were added 
to them so as to soften the 
general effect. At the same 
time, turban head-dresses were 
also worn. 

But of all the extraordinary 
models, past and present, the 
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most conspicuous was probably that 
known as the ‘‘ steeple head-dress,”’ 
which has survived in Normandy even 
to our time. It is locally known under 


the name of Cauchoise, from the 
Paix de Paux in that province. It 
originated in France about 1467. 


Pasadin says: ‘‘ The ladies ornamented 


their heads with certain rolls of 
linen pointed like steeples (Fig. 9), 
generally half and sometimes three- 


quarters of an ell in height.’” When 
two large wings were added on each side 
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they were called by some ‘‘ great butter- 
flies.’’ These high caps were also worn 
covered with a fine piece of linen or lawn 
hanging down to the ground, the greater 
part of which was tucked under the arm. 
The ladies of the middle rank also wore 





caps 


of cloth, 
breadths or bands twisted round 
head, with two wings on the sides like 


consisting of several 


the 


apes’ ears. Others, again, of higher 
condition, wore caps of velvet half a yard 
high. These erections disappeared in 
the reign of Richard III., when the hair 
was confined in a cylindrical cap or caul 
of gold or embroidered material, covered 
by a very thin kerchief stiffened out to 
resemble wings. 

The hats worn by men were odd, and 
looked at most like heaps of rags. They 
consisted of a close-fitting skull cap 
encircled round the forehead by a roll of 
cloth, flat like a band, or rolled or 
swathed; while above it a broad piece 
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of cloth was served all round, fre- 
quently cut at the edges in fantastic 
shapes which, when gathered in folds at 
the bottom, was allowed to fall over the 
head in all directions, or else was laid to 
one side (Fig. 10). They were of Italian 
origin, as were the doge’s cap and other 
typical shapes of Venetian 
(Fig. 11). 

The high copt hat, sometimes called 
sugar-loaf hat (Fig. 12) was worn by 
women as well as men, and was the fore- 
father of the present-day ‘‘ top hat,’’ 
Some of these copt hats had brims which 
turned up. Cocked hats also appeared 
at this time. Hoods were still much in 
vogue; and we have a queer variety of 
them which originated in France, which 
had an opening cut out for the face; the 
rest of the hood, gathered in a fan shape, 
covered the shoulders (Fig. 13). 

Just before the Puritanic age, which 
affected considerably the headgear of 
both men and women, the ladies adopted 
a variety of the diamond-shaped head- 
dress, close-fitting and unornamented, 
and the elderly ladies wore a form of 
head-dress (Fig. 14) very similar to that 


headgear 
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worn by certain orders of nuns in our 
time. 


During the Puritan era, the men’s hats 


were remarkable for the breadth of 
their brim, the tall sugar-loaf aspect 
of the crown being accentuated. But 
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simplicity generally does not last long, 
and people are apt, in fashions, to go 
from one extreme to the other. This 
certainly happened with hats at the time 
of Charles |. and after. Men’s headgear 
became picturesquely beautiful on 
account of plumages of all colours, which 
swept the ground when they curtseyed 
to the ladies who, in their turn, favoured 
feather head-dresses of every description. 

In the ‘‘ Historie de St. Louis,’’ by 
Yoinville, a peculiar chaplet composed 
of white peacock’s feathers is mentioned, 
for he is spoken of as wearing ‘‘ un 
chapel de paon blanc sur la teste.”’ 
Feathers from peacock’s tails orna- 
mented the hats of noblemen of the Court 
of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. 


About 1715 ladies wore head-dresses of 
feathers arranged tier above tier, and as 
high and as unseemly as the former 
tower variety. During the time of George 
I. and George II. lace became popular, 
and these coiffures were called ‘‘ heads,’’ 
and were very becoming; they some- 
times resembled the mantilla of the 
Spanish ladies of our time. 

At the time of George III. what might 
be termed a freak head-dress appeared; 
it was called ‘‘ cabriole.’”’ In a number 
of the Connoisseur, of 1756, it was said 
that ‘‘ instead of a cap, the mode is for 
every female to load her head with some 
kind of carriage.’’ This fashion was of 
English birth, and became so varied as 
to defy description. Carts, chairs, and 
even wagons were introduced as an 
improvement on the simpler shaped 
vehicles. A hvuod, made like that of a 
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carriage, called in French ‘‘ catéche,”’ 
put in an appearance, and the ladies 
pulled them right over their heads. 
The following is a description of the 
coiffure in which the plumes, ribands, 
and vehicles were included: ‘‘ The body 
of the erection was formed of tow, over 
which the hair was turned and false hair 
added in great curls, bobs, and ties 
powdered to profusion then hung all over 
with vulgarly-large rows of pearls or 
glass beads, fit only to decorate a chan- 
delier ; flowers as obstrusive were thick 
about this heap of finery, which was 
surmounted by broad silken bands and 
great ostrich feathers, until the head- 





dress of a lady added three feet to her 
stature. Of course, the hair, when once 
dressed in this fashion, was not touched 
for weeks, the result being easily 
imagined : our present civilisation, based 
so thoroughly on hygienic principles, 
saves us from any danger of this atro- 
cious fashion ever being revived. 

Then came the nineteenth century, 
with headgear much resembling our 
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modern varieties, and therefore unneces- 
sary to describe. But it may be of 
interest to note that at this time arose 
an infinite variety of peasants’ costumes 
with appropriate headgears typical of 
the different countries and provinces to 
which they belonged. It is a pity that 
they are gradually disappearing; the 
national costume is being discarded, or 
only worn by a few on special occasions, 
whilst the general style of hat and dress 
is being adopted. 

Besides those worn in real life, we 
have an immense variety of theatrical 
headgears, as strange as the imagination 
of mankind has been able to make them. 
Masks of every description, as well as 
complete false heads of animals, real, 
mythological and imaginary, have 
appeared on the stage in plays at differ- 
ent times. 

Dominoes, still in use for carnivals and 
masked balls, were originally ordinary 
hooded capes, called ‘* capuchous.”’ 

Perhaps the greatest change in 
general headgear which has taken place 
during the last six centuries is the dis- 
appearance of armour, and accompany- 
ing it the decline of the use of helmets 
and casques, which only survive in the 
uniforms of special regiments or corps. 

Hoods are now rarely met with except 
on mackintoshes, and caps and hats are 
the ordinary headgear of our century. 
Two varieties of caps exclusively modern 
are the motor-bonnet and the aero-cap. 
The vagaries of fashion are so uncertain 
that it is impossible to foretell what 
strange form of headgear mankind—or, 
rather, womankind—will adopt in the 
future. But however weird the products 
of imagination may be in this direction, 
it is tolerably safe to say that none will 
surpass the old in variety, size, and 
eccentricity. 
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HIS IDEAL WOMAN. 


By FEDDEN TINDALL. 





IS face bore many lines—lines 
ot thought, lines of experience, 
lines even of suffering. Essen- 

tially it was a strong face, the face 


of a man who had been in the 
forefront of the battle and |. never 
** gone under ”’ or surrendered. He had 


lived a strange, adventurous life; but he 
could say with perfect truth that no 
action of his had been designedly 
crooked. He had sccn much of the ugly, 
as well as the pleasant, side of life; but 
he retained a belief in the good and in the 
beautiful. To quote his own words, ** he 
took off his hat toa good woman.’’ He 
reverenced the sex and held all women as 


sacred. Why? His friends sometimes 
wondered why he held all women so 
highly. One day they learned the 
reason. He told them a story, and it 


came about in this wise. They were 
smoking and talking, some five or six 
men, and young Fenwick, a foolish, 
brainless boy, with a touch of superficial 
modern cynicism, was striving to infuse 
his words with bitterness. 

‘* Yes, women think themselves far 
advanced nowadays. They take the 
men’s posts, do the work at a quarter the 
salary, and dare to think themselves our 
equals. As if any woman could be a 
man’s equal in brain work.” 

Fenwick was known as a ‘“‘young ass’”’ 
in his own particular branch of business. 

‘*Woman’s brain,’’ said Crawshay, 
the didactic, ‘‘ is essentially different to 
man’s. It does not follow that it is either 
superior or inferior, It is merely 


distinct and unlike in many particulars.”’ 
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‘* No woman has two-pennyworth of 
logic,’’ said Fenwick in the superior 
tone he affected. 

‘* There you are partly right,’’ put in 
old Grainger, the man of few words, 
‘““women are seldom logical, They 
arrive at their conclusions far less by 
their brains than by their emotions.” 

‘* Yet perhaps sometimes a woman’s 
instinct guides her as surely as a man’s 
reason,’’ said Carton almost diflidently. 
‘*Paton, won't you give us your 
opinion. 

All this time the strongest man of the 
party, the man with the most experience, 
who was most likely to have genuinely 
considered the subject, had sat silent, 
perhaps amused a little. He was a 
thinker as well as a man of action; but 
the talk of these boys brought a slow 
smile to his face as he answered quietly. 

‘** What a lot you boys do know about 
women! You think you have a right to 
an opinion.—lIt’s just as well to culti- 
vate a fair judgment; but how it would 
astonish you to know what the women 
think of you for a change, boys.”’ 

‘We were discussing general ques- 
tions, not personalities,’’ said Crawshay, 
didactic as ever. 

Paton addressed himself to Grainger, 
the only one of the party whon he would 
have dignified by the name of man, 
arrived at full manhood. 

‘* On the general question then,’’ he 
said deliberately, ‘‘a woman’s brains 
may sometimes be equal to a man’s, 
above many men’s, without a shadow of 
doubting.’’ He half smiled in the direc- 
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tion of Fenwick. ‘‘ But it is not by reason 
of her brain-power that woman should be 
pre-eminent. It is because of her 
womanhood, and its essential nobility.’’ 

‘* You admire women?’’ said little 
Carton quietly. 

‘*] think that no man on God’s earth 
is really the equal of the best of good 
women. But, mind you, there are only 
a few of the noblest, though the weakest 
woman may teach the finest man a 
lesson in unselfishness.”’ 

‘‘TIs it real unselfishness?’’ put in 
Fenwick. His voice was never long 
silent. ‘‘A woman may make sacrifices 
for a man perhaps. It suits her; but 
for another woman?—’’ His sarcasm 
was intended to be bitterly scathing. 

‘** Yes, a woman is never generous to 
her own sex,’’ put in Crawshay. 

** Indeed,’’ said Paton drily. 

** Your own experience, what is that ?”’ 
questioned little Carton. 

‘““My own experience,— Well —”’ 
Again the slow smile was on Paton’s 
face, again his keen eye swept the little 
gathering. Soobviously he was wonder- 
ing if these boys were worth his powder 
and shot, if he should trouble to talk 
seriously to them. Perhaps little Car- 
ton’s pale, serious face decided him. At 
any rate, his eyes grew good-naturedly 
quizzical, as he said at last slowly : 

‘* A woman can be generous to her 
own sex, can reach the very height of 
generosity.”’ 

** Can you give any instance ?’’ quoth 
Crawshay. 

** If you like.’’ 
undecided. 

“*Of course we are open to conviction,” 
came the sober tones of Grainger. 

‘* Then shall I tell you a bit of a 
story ?”’ 

“Yes, do,’’ said Carton with sup- 
pressed eagerness. 

So that was how Paton came to tell 
the story. That was how they learned 
the reason of many things. That was 
why the strong, reserved man chose to 
throw off his reserve for an instant. 

‘*There was a woman once,”’ he began 
slowly, ‘‘ who was living out in a wild 
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enough part. It doesn’t matter the 
name of the place. It was in Western 
Australia. She was one of the best, a 
Nurse in an up-country hospital. All 
the folk loved and admired her. She 
never gave a thought to herself, and she 
toiled and slaved for the lotofthem. Year 
in, year out, she had precious little rest 
or holiday. It wasn’t the healthiest part. 
There was always some kind of sickness. 
One year it was typhoid that was claim- 
ing endless victims. There was a man 
she nursed, who was pretty bad; he be- 
lieved in fact that he was done for. But 
she just fought for his life, gave every 
ounce of her own strength, her own 
experience, her own devotion. She won. 
The man pulled through; of course he 
was bound to be grateful. But it wasn’t 
only that, it wasn’t simply that he 
admired her skill as a nurse and praised 
her care and devotion, it was the woman 
herself who had taught him many lessons. 
Quite unconsciously she had brought to 
bear on him the effect of her wonderful 
personality. He learnt fresh things 
about the world, about goodness, about 
women. Of course he came to love her. 
And he told her when he was convales- 
cent, 

‘*You know, Nurse,’’ he said, ‘‘ here 
have I been lying just a weak, useless 
wreck, all my strength and all my capa- 
bility gone. And I feel I have been 
to school. You have taught me 
lessons,”’ 

‘* Have I ?’’ she smiled quietly. ‘‘Now 
I wonder what lessons you are 
meaning.”” 

** Well, first of all you have made me 
feel what poor creatures men are com- 
pared to you women,” he told her. 

** Really ; perhaps just now your judg- 
ment is a little prejudiced.” 

‘*No, I never felt clearer-headed, 
although I am still such a weak, useless 
sort of beggar. I seem to see all life 
in a different perspective, I seem to know 
what chimeras men follow, how much of 
the real joy they are missing.” 

** Then what do you think is the real 
joy,’’ she whispered. 

‘* To some,”’ he said slowly, ‘‘ I hon- 
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estly believe it is self-sacrifice. They 
are the few rare natures. To others it is 
—Love.”’ 

**T see,’’ she said, and her face had 
gone very pale all of a sudden. 

And then, of course he told her the 
rest, told her all that she had come to 
mean to him, and all that he prayed she 
might be in the future. 

‘You know,”’’ he said, ‘‘ another of the 
things I have been thinking is just this. 
How entirely the world is swayed by you 
women. If more women were like you, 
we should have fewer scamps amongst 
us.”’ 


> 


**Do you really think so?’’ she an- 
swered him, and just for a second quite 
a bitter little smile played round her 
mouth. But her own sweet gentleness 
was ruling in a moment. 

‘* Perhaps if there were more men like 
you,’’ she was beginning. And then of 
course, he cut her short and pleaded his 
cause more warmly than ever. For the 
first time he noticed how pale she was, 
and that her face held a pitiful sadness. 

‘* T wish—I could say ‘ Yes’ ”’ she told 
him at last very faintly. 

‘* And why can’t you? ’’ he cried, mas- 
terful on the instant. 

‘* Because, because—oh, I musn’t,’’ 
and he saw that she was biting her lip 
fiercely, and digging her nails into her 
hands to keep silent. 

‘*And who says you musn’t?’’ he 
cried, all his strong manhood crying out 
that she must, and he would make her. 

** You will say so,”’ she just managed 
to whisper. 

‘* Why ?”’ he rapped out quickly. 

‘* Because—I am married already.”’ 
Her face looked drawn and _ strained 
enough then, yet she seemed almost 
relieved that she had spoken. Of course 
the man—well, it doesn’t much matter 
how he felt. But the whole world seemed 
upside down, and he hardly knew what 
he was saying. 

‘* Married! My God! Then where 
is your husband? ”’ 

‘““T don’t know,’’ came her faint 
answer, 

‘* You don’t know! Then you have 
left him?”’ 


“* He deserted me five months after our 
marriage.”’ 

** The black devil!’’ You may guess 
the man felt like murder. 

‘** I do not know whether he is living 
or dead. For years I have supported my- 
self and have never even heard from 
him.’’ 

‘* He must be traced,’’ the man said 
shortly. 

The thought of possible action came 
as a relief to his tension. 

** You will give me any clue you can 
and let me try to find out about him? ”’ 

She told him that he might make the 
search ; but somehow she didn’t seem to 
have much hope for the future. And as 
for the man—well, it may have been 
sin in him, but he hoped just as earnestly 
as he could hope at all, that that man was 
no longer in the land of the living. 

Determination helped him to grow 
strong. He was eager to be away and 
doing. And she told him all she could— 
her husband’s name and the place where 
he had last been heard of. Then, once 
he felt that his strength had returned 
again, he set out on the quest that 
seemed so hopeless. Mind you, it was 
ten years back that this precious black- 
guard had left her. Ten years’ clear 
traces away, and he had little enough 
to go upon. Only he had an intense 
motive-power driving him on and a far- 
away vision of possible happiness as his 
goal, when he should have succeeded. 
For he could not pretend that he did not 
hope that the man would be dead. And 
if not? Well, there must be ways of 
winning her freedom. 

The name of the place he went to 
first doesn’t matter. But it was two 
days’ journey off, and he wasn’t very 
strong for travelling. But he meant to 
stick to his guns, and he started en- 
quiries the night of his arrival. No one 
seemed to know the name at first. But 
at last he chanced on someone who had 
been a pal of the man he sought ten 
years ago. He remembered him right 
enough, but it wasn’t much help he 
could give. Only he knew his old mate 
had not been seen there for ten years 
and more. He had gone on to another 
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township. He wasn’t sure of the name 
of the place at first; but he promised to 
cudgel his memory, and in a matter of 
three days he succeeded. Then he said 
he felt sure that he was correct, and 
that was the name of the township. So 
the man started on next day, and in this 
other place he continued his enquiries. 
No need to trouble you with them all. 
’Tis enough to say that through five 
different townships in turn he traced 
him. Then at last he was hot on the 
scent. He put the wires in motion. 

‘* Was here five years ago,’’ he sent 
the message. ‘‘ They can tell me for 
certain where he is living now. Shall I 
go on?’’ He gave the name of the 
place as well. And then he waited her 
answer. 

‘*T will come,’’ she wired, ‘* meet me 
there.”’ 

Of course he did her bidding. He 
had foreseen that something like this 
must be, if his quest were ever success- 
ful. She must identify her husband 
living: just as she herself must 
have seen proofs of his death. He 
believed that he was living yet. And?— 
Can you blame him that he was not 
rejoicing? Only—there was the possi- 
bility of a mistake. She alone could 
decide the man’s identity. He had a 
feeling that he had better make no en- 
quiries till she came. He might put the 
man on his guard, or make a mess of 
things somehow. So he only journeyed 
to the township the day that she had 
wired she was coming. She had her 
hospital work, understand, and with her 
duty was a passion. But she came as 
quickly as she could. It meant so much 
to her, you may imagine. 

He arrived there much about the same 
time she did, and he met her at a place 
where they had planned. So white and 
ill she seemed; but her face wore such a 
look of resolution. He loved her be- 
cause of the strength that blended with 
the sweetness of her character. He 
wouldn’t have had her different to what 
she was, not by the smallest detail. If 
she had not been just what she was, she 
would have failed to be his ideal woman. 
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Yet—when he saw that look of resolve 
he began to fear for the future. He had 
intended that they should be happy at 
any cost; you see, he was sure that she 
loved him. He knew nothing about this 
husband of hers, save the little that she 
had told him. But he knew human 
nature, knew a good deal of its ugly 
side: so he felt that that man was no 
saint. She would in all probability be 
able to claim her freedom. On this he 
had counted more or less. He knew 
that she had no love for the blackguard 
who had deserted her so long ago, and 
he felt that the man had no claim to 
consideration. So he had laid his plans. 
What if she meant to upset them? 

Her first words told him much; so 
low and sad they were, yet so deter- 
mined. 

*“Don’t forget that he is my hus- 
band.”’ 

‘““Was; he has no right now,”’’ he 
put in firmly. 

But she was firm as he. 

‘** He is my husband still. 1 mean to 
pass no hasty judgment.’’ 

Then he caught her up quickly. You 
see, he was fairly on the rack. For 
weeks he had lived in a state of desper- 
ate uncertainty that was torment. 

‘““ Hasty judgment! Why, there is no 
judgment for you to form. You know 
how he left you years ago; you must 
have made up your mind then as to the 
sort of blackguard you had married.”’ 

‘“One makes one’s mind up many 
times only to unmake it,’’ she said sadly 
enough. ‘‘I was a bit of a girl then, 
with a girl’s uncompromising judg- 
ment.”’ 

‘And now?”’ he said, with a smile, 
for in truth she looked such a girl then, 
so slim and fragile and youthful. 

‘*Now I am a woman, and trouble 
has taught me many things,’’ she 
answered him quietly. 

‘“* Tell me, then, what are you mean- 
ing, what is it you are thinking about? ”’ 
he said, whilst in his heart he cursed 
this husband of hers more than ever. 

**T hardly know what to think, I can 
lay no plans till I find out something, 
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Only, I have tried to face things as they 
were and as they are. Do you under- 
stand me? ”’ 

He nodded, but he wouldn’t trust 
himself to speaking. 

‘*When we were married, I was 
only seventeen, such a child that I 
really knew nothing. He was quite a 
boy himself, I fancy he may have been 
two-and-twenty, if I remember rightly. 
Can you wonder if we made mistakes? 
My big mistake was that I ever thought 
I loved him. He killed my girlish fancy 
so soon; he wasn’t kind and he didn’t 
make me happy. Then I was bitter 
enough ; and I thought, as I think now, 
that it was the trick of a mean cad to 
leave me as he left me. But—he was 
such a boy that he may have made a 
mistake, too. He wasn’t fit for the 
responsibility of being a husband. 
Now, in all these years, he must have 
gained experience as I have. Suppose 
—mind you I only say suppose—but I 
have tried to face all the possibilities— 
suppose he wanted to begin all over 
again? ”’ 

‘* Well, then,”’ the man said quickly, 
it would be your right to give him an 
absolute refusal.’’ 

‘* No, really, I don’t think so. We 
are husband and wife, nothing can undo 
that. It might be my duty to help him. 
You see———’’ She hesitated and flushed 
a little. ‘‘ You are not the only person 
who has learned lessons lately. Love 
teaches many things, which are not 
always easy.”’ 

You may guess it wasn’t easy for the 
man then. He was just an ordinary 
downright mortal. He couldn’t under- 
stand her more complicated reasoning, 
her exaggerated ideas of duty. 

** He has no claim,”’ he said doggedly, 
‘he has chosen to live his life apart. 
He will not want you.”’ 

‘I know that. I have only spoken 
as I did just now, because I am anxious 
to face the faintest of possibilities. I 
think my duty will probably be to go 
quietly back to my nursing.”’ 

‘* Why? ”’ he said, very sharply. 

** Because if my husband does not 
want me | will not go to him; yet I 
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can go to no other man while he is 
living.”” 

And that seemed her final word. She 
was full of these idealistic ideas of self- 
sacrifice and duty. So the man felt 
wretched enough. But he had to com- 
plete this search, now that he had once 
begun it. So he went into a store, and 
he gave the husband’s name, and ques- 
tioned as to where he was living. The 
store-keeper answered readily enough. 
It seemed that this pretty blackguard 
was the best known, wealthiest man in 
the township. He would have asked 
more questions then, only she was at 
his side, and she was determined to go 
and judge for herself, not to seek any 
further information. 

‘*T may come with you? ”’ he asked. 
He knew she would likely enough find 
things unpleasant. Perhaps she guessed 
something too, for she gave him the 
permission. It wasn’t far to go; so, 
though it was getting towards evening, 
they went there together. 

And pale and ill though she looked, 
she seemed to win a strange strength 
and resolution. She meant to see this 
thing through herself. He realised that 
she must have pain and trouble, she 
must bear the weight of all; but he 
meant to do anything that was in his 
power to help and protect her. So 
straight she went and knocked on the 
door herself. It was a big house, and 
there were fine grounds about it. Erect 
and firm, she waited there. She had a 
task to get through and bravely she 
meant to perform it. Distinctly enough 
she said his name, when a tall man 
answered her summons. 

‘*T wish to see him at once, and my 
business is most important,’’ she said, 
with a world of decision. 

““ Well, madam, important or not, 
I’m afraid that your business cannot be 
transacted now,’’ came the reply, and 
the face seemed grim enough in the 
twilight. 

‘“* But it must,’’ she said very firmly. 

““ Someone else has been before you 
with business that cannot wait. That 
gentleman’s name is Death,”’ came the 
grimly humorous answer, 
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‘* He is dead,’’ she said in a funny, 
dull sort of voice. 

‘* Five minutes back, madam. I am 
the doctor who attended him. I am 
going, for all need for my services is 


” 


over. 


‘“* But——’”’ She faltered a minute. 
The man, who watched her, with his 
heart and his brain all on fire, fancied 
that her strength was failing. Then, 
with a big effort, she gathered herself 
together. In deadly calm tones she 
said : 

‘*] must go to his room and see the 
body.”’ 

‘*‘Madam, you must surely realise 
that at present such a thing is impos- 
sible.’’ 

‘*T do not, for I have the right to go. 
I am his wife,’’ she said, in dead-level 
sort of tones. The man drew in his 
breath with a gasp, he wondered now 
what was coming. And the other man, 
the Doctor, looked fairly staggered 
then, but he spoke up quick and sharp. 

‘* His wife, madam, is with the body 
at this minute.’’ 

‘* Then, then——”’ Faint and nearly 
broken she was at last. She turned to 
the man in her trouble. 

“* Tell him, will you?’’ she gasped. 
‘“My voice seems somehow to be 
going.”’ 

So then the man knew that she leaned 
on him, and he knew, too, that he meant 
to be worthy of the trust, and do the 
best that he could for her. 

‘* The lady that you believe to be the 
dead man’s wife is doubtless in the 
house,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘ but his real 
wife is here, at least unless there has 
been the most mysterious mistake in 
identity. This lady has all papers and 
certificates,’ he added. 

‘‘ Perhaps you had better come in,”’ 
said the Doctor at that. No doubt he 
feared a scene, and thought that polite- 
ness would be wisdom. So that was 
how the cruelly wronged woman came 
into her husband’s home, after ten years 
of desertion. That was the strange way 
things worked out. It’s something of 
a comfort, it seems to me, that our 
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destiny is out of our own hands in the 
arranging. 

Well, it seemed to the man that the 
sooner things were straightened out 
the better. So he told the whole tale 
shortly as he could, to this Doctor, who, 
for all his grim wit, seemed a decent 
sort of fellow. And the story carried 
belief with it too: it was so astound- 
ingly simple, backed up by documents, 
and the facts seemed to dove-tail in 
completely. All this time the poor thing 
who was a widow, with no footing in 
her rich husband’s house, was sitting 
silent and crushed; or, so it seemed to 
the man, who was fairly longing to 
comfort her. But all of a sudden she 
sprang up with a little cry, and she 
pointed to the doorway. There stood a 
woman, her face still wet with recent 
tears, and fairly white now with horror. 
It was the poor thing who had believed 
herself the man’s wife, and she had 
come down and heard all the story. 

“It isn’t true,’’ she cried piteously ; 
and the man, who was full of the wrongs 
and sorrows of the real wife, couldn’t 
helo feeling that it was just too rough 
for her. He would have given a good 
bit to be able to help her. It was the 
Doctor who answered quick and sharp. 

““Why did you come down? And 
how much have you heard? ”’ he said. 

‘IT was coming to see if you had gone 
or not. I wanted to ask you something, 
and I’ve heard—everything.’ 

““My God! Then I’m d 
for you,’’ said the Doctor. 

““Is it true? ”’ 
enough. 


d sorry 
she went on piteously 


And then it was that the best, the 
noblest woman who ever lived, roused 
herself in her tender pity. Quickly she 
went to the other woman’s side and she 
spoke in a voice that was wonderfully 
gentle. 

“*T am so sorry that you should have 
heard just now. But it is true; I think 
it is kindest to tell you.”’ 


ocr 


Then I was never his wife? ”’ 
“*T believe not; but—there may be a 
mistake. Could I—see him? ”’ 


**Come,’’ was the dull, steady answer. 
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Without another word she led the 
way upstairs, and the men followed the 
two women. The man who loved the 
one girl so dearly was fairly aching for 
her. But he felt that she must play her 
part alone: just then he dare not try to 
help her. And he felt strange enough in 
that darkened room, as, for the first 
time, he gazed on the dead face of the 
man who had treated her so vilely. It 
wasn’t easy to forgive even in death; 
though the sinner had passed to another 
judgment. Rigid and quiet those two 
men stood and watched. They might 
well have been still for ever like the 
dead man before them, so little did they 
dare to stir, as they watched the tragedy 
unfolding. The two women stood on 
either side of the bed, and they looked 
with an intensity of earnestness at those 
dead features. Several minutes they 
must have stood thus. The tension was 
too terrible for description. Then, with- 
out a word, the one woman turned, and 
equally silent, the other followed her. 
Outside the door, the first words were 
spoken. 

‘TI cannot be mistaken, even after 
ten years. That man was my husband,”’ 
came slow, trembling accents. Then the 
other woman gave a low cry. She 
would have fallen, but kind arms saved 
her. 


‘Do not shrink from me. We have 


both suffered; let me help you,’’ the 
true wife said very softly. 
What could the men do then? How 


dare they trespass on the sacred awful- 
ness of those two women’s sorrow? 
They looked at each other. Neither 
spoke; but both understood. Silently 
they went down the stairs together. 
And, whilst the women spent that 
terrible evening alone with the dead 
man, whom each had called husband, 
the men pieced together the whole 
storv, arranged proofs, discussed the 
legal aspect. And it all seemed a hor- 
rible mockery when the very depths of 
human pathos were being touched by 
those two upstairs. 

It was rext morning that a self-con- 
tained, quiet woman asked them to help 
her in the carrying out of her wishes. 
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Let the arrangements of the funeral go 
on speedily and with no alterations. 
Meanwhile her own claim, now that it 
was made known, must once and for all 
be legally established. Only, then, she 
wished everything possible to be done 
to shield from pain and trouble the 
woman who had believed herself to be 
the wife of a man with plenty of money. 
Of course there was a sight of trouble. 
The man had left no will, so the true 
wife had to claim all the property. But 
she was a woman without one spark of 
meanness or mercenary feeling in her 
whole nature. So it came as no surprise 
to the man who loved her when he found 
the sacrifice she was making. 

**T was not his companion in life: 
she was. I never bore him children. 
She did—two such dear little kiddies. 
So I feel that there is only one thing for 
me to do. I must settle the bulk of 
the income on his children and their 
mother.”’ 

**Yes,’’ the man said. He felt that 
she was right, though not many women 
would have been so generous. 

** Will you make all the arrangements 
with the proper people? I want to spare 
her pain. She is such a plucky little 
creature.”’ 

So that was how it all worked out. 
Of course there was a scandal and a 
nine days’ wonder. That they couldn’t 
prevent. But the two women helped 
each other. Talk of a woman not being 
generous to one of her own sex! Why 
no mother could have been more tender 
than was that cruelly wronged wife to 
the woman who had held her position. 
What seemed an impossible situation 
was lived through and sweetened just by 
her noble womanly sympathy.”’ 

Paton paused an instant. Then in the 
tense silence he added quietly : ‘‘ I think 
most women are nobler than we men 
ever dream. But—I have never yet 
known her equal. She is one in ten 
thousand.”’ 

** And 
rogatively. 

“* And she is my wife. Surely a man’s 
ideal woman should be the one who has 
taken him for her husband? ”’ 
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TRIALS OF A 
SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


TEACHER IN MENTAL 
AriTHMETic: ‘If there 
were three apples on the 
table, Johnny, and your ; 
little sister should eat 
one of them, how many 
would be left? ’”’ 

Jounny : ‘‘ How many 
little sisters would be 
left? ’’ 

TEACHER: ‘‘Now, 
listen, Johnny. If there 
were three apples on the 
table, and your little 
sister should eat one, 
how many would be 
left? ”” 

Jounny: ‘‘ We ’aint 
had an apple in the house 
this year, let alone 
three.”’ 

TEACHER: ‘‘ We are 
only supposing the apples 
to be on the table, Johnny,”’ 

Jounny : ‘‘ Then they wouldn’t be real 
apples? ”’ 

TEACHER: ‘‘ No!”’ 

Jounny: ‘‘ Would they be preserved 
apples? ’”’ 

TEACHER : ‘‘ Certainly not!” 

Jounny : ‘‘ Baked apples? ”’ 

TEACHER: ‘‘ No, no! There wouldn’t 
be any apples at all, as I told you, 
Johnny ; we only suppose the apples to 
be there.”’ 

Jounny: ‘‘ Then there wouldn’t be 
any apples, of course.’’ 

TEACHER: ‘‘ Now, Johnny, put that 
knife in your pocket, or I will take it 
away, and pay attention to what I am 
saying. We imagine three apples to be 
on the table.”’ 

Jounny : ‘‘ Yes.’ 

TEACHER : ‘‘ And your little sister eats 
one, and goes away.”’ 
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He : ‘‘ My dear, you have brains enough for two.” 
SHE ~ “ Oh !,now I'm afraid/your're going'to ask me to marry you. 


Jounny: ‘‘ Yes; but she wouldn’t go 
away till she had finished the three. 
You don’t know my little sister.”’ 

TEacuer : ‘* But suppose your mother 
was there, and wouldn’t let her eat but 
one? ’? 

Jounny : ‘‘Mother’s out of town, and 
won’t be hack till next week.’’ 

TEACHER (solemnly) : ‘‘ Now, Johnny, 
I wili put the question once more, and if 
vou do not answer it correctly I shall 
keep you after school. If three apples 
were on the table, and your little sister 
were to eat one of them, how many 
would be left? ”’ 

Jounny (straightening up): ‘‘ There 
wouldn’t be any apples left; I'd grab 
the others.’’ 

TEACHER (touching the bell): ‘‘ The 
scholars are now dismissed; Johnny 
White will remain where he is,”’ 
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‘““ IF you refuse me,’’ said the desperate 
youth, ‘‘ I shall blow my brains out! ”’ 
** Oh! I wouldn’t like you to do that,”’ 
said the heartless maiden. ‘‘ Yet it 
would be an awfully good joke on Pa, 
because he says you haven’t any.”’ 


Tue foolish, fond mother had brought 
her young hopeful, aged fourteen or 
thereabouts, to see if he would do to fill 
the vacancy 
for a junior 
clerk, adver- 
tised for by 
Toyler, Moy- 
ler and Co., 
M ul tiplica- 


tion Lane, 
E.C, 

‘* Ah —er 
— and — er 
—what is 
your son 
good at, 


Mrs. Jones? 
Does he like 


figures? ”’ 

“* That he 
does, _ sir,’”’ 
replied the 
widow, tear- 
fully; ‘‘he 
just takes 
after his 
poor, dear 
pa in_ that 


respect. Like 
figures ! 
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take the Daily News, but we finds them 
ha’penny papers don’t take the fat well, 
so we now buys the Morning Post.”’ 


A CANVASSER knocked at the door and 
was answered by a little girl. ‘‘ Father 
ain’t at ’ome,’’ she said. ‘‘ What is his 
colour then? ’’ the vote-hunter inquired. 
After careful thought the maiden replied : 
“‘I think he was ginger, but he’s bald 


now,’’ 





IF a tax is 
put on corn 
it will mean 
dearer 
bread,”’ said 
the argumen- 


tative Libe- 
ral canvas- 
ser. 

et. wet 


don’t matter 
to us,”’ said 
the brainy 
elector ; ‘‘we 
always 
makes our 
own bread.’’ 





INTELLIGENT 
VoTER = _ (in 
reply to can- 
vasser): 
‘* No, my old 
woman 
won’t let me 





"ave any- 
You should thing to do 
just see his with ’Ome 
eyes glisten Rule.’’ 
when I take “You bad, bad boy! What possible pleasure could it 
him to see a give you to cut that poor harmless worm in half?” MOTOR- 

: : *“T ain’t a bad boy. I’m a good boy, I am. ’E MANIA 

pantomime, — jooked lonely, so I ’alved ’im and giv’ ’im a mate! ”’ et 
or a_ ballet Visitor (in 
at the Alhambra! Like figures, in- dormitory of Lunatic Asylum): ‘‘ But I 
deed!’ say, doctor, where are all the patients? ”’ 


The situation is still vacant. 


ELECTION HUMOUR. 
Lapy (in butcher’s shop): ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Haunch, and what paper do you take in 
these stirring times? ” 
BuTcHer: ‘*‘ Well, mum, we used to 


Doctor : ‘‘ Oh! they're all under the 
beds mending their motors.”’ 


‘* Some are so intensely modern that they 
prefer a Corot to a Rembrandt!’ 

‘‘If it’s a better hill-climber I don’t 
blame ’em. A French car for me any 
day! ”’ 
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AFTER DINING—AND WINING. 


** Goo’ ni’, old chap. An’ thanks for a ver’, ver’ pleasant evenin’,”’ 
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4 WELL-DRESSED young man walked into 
a restaurant with a confident air. He 
had a very good dinner and a bottle of 
champagne. Then when the bill was 
presented he expressed his regret that 





THOSE 
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and sixpence!’’ ‘‘ Oh, it’s all right,” 
the cool card replied. ‘‘ I knew I should 
have to be kicked out any way, and 1 
thought I’d play the game like a 
gentleman ! ’’ 


See Erg, y 


ARMS. 
** Major, Major! This is no fitting time or place, 
** For heaven’s sake don’t stop me, madam. 


but——”’ 
I’m going to buy a piano, 


and this is the width of my front door.”’ 


he had no money. The manager went 
up to him and said, ‘‘ Look here, you 
might have been content with swindling 
us out of a beefsteak and a glass of beer, 
but just look at this—fourteen shillings 


HousekeEEPER (describing the fire in a 
country house): ‘* Yes, my lady, every 
single picture burnt to ashes; but one 
thing will please you—I managed to 
save all last year’s jam! ”’ 
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B’ the time of the ‘‘ vendemmia’”™ it 


was already dark when the 
familiar bells rang out on the 
early morning air for the first mass. 


Annunziata could see the stars shining 
brightly in the deep blue heavens above 
the dome of the village church as she 
hurried across the piazza. But the white 
flowers that grew in the garlanded terra 
cotta pot on the terrace wall looked 
ghostly in the timid light that began to 
suffuse the air, as old Pasquale, the 
sacristan, took his careful, uncertain way 
after her down the steps that led into 
the courtyard of his little house, and 
wended his accustomed way to mass. 

The village not asleep, for, 
although as the white clearness preced- 
ing the dawn increased, hardly a figure 
was to be seen in the narrow cobbled 
lanes, a sound of lusty singing rose in 
the stillness. 

The vine leaves stirred on the thick 
pergolas, and the pendant bunches of 
rich purple grapes made dark patches 
against the green. The crimson of the 
oleanders stood out in the gardens, and 
in every little courtvard great clumps of 
hortensias, pink, blue and green, flaunt- 
ing spears of Indian cane with their 
flowers like scarlet rags, and pots of 
huge Canterbury bells, grew momen- 
tarily more distinguishable in the light. 

By half-past five the sun was up, 
flooding the heavens and the outspread 
sea with warmth and brilliance, flushing 
gold the craggy precipices of the Island, 
and discovering the world alive and busy. 
For the peasants had all been to mass, 


was 


* The vintage. 


PASQUALE. 


\ By ELIZABETH} WALMSLEY. 
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a fT Carus 


and vere now scattered broadcast in the 
vineyards. 

The last few masses were but sparsely 
attended. A few old women, who 
habitually took up their quarters in the 
church from five to eight o’clock, were 
always ensconced on their accustomed 
chair, their feet comfortably resting on 
the bars of another in front, and 
remained hour after hour mumbling their 
beads as the priests passed and repassed 
to and from the numerous altars. Now 
and then a lady was to be observed 
attending this mass or the other, and 
carrying her kneeling chair from place 
to place. Sometimes Don Salvatore 
marshalled his unruly little crew of boys 

-the ‘‘ Luigini’’—to the last mass 
before the school bell rang in the lane 
behind the church, but it often happened 
that Pasquale, serving, was the only one 
left when the Paroccot said mass at 
eight. 

The old man toddled about with the 
utmost apparent indifference. He would 
shuffle up and unceremoniously pluck the 
dirty little candles out of the candlesticks 
on one altar to transfer them to another 
in a matter-of-fact manner, ere the last 
officiating priest had got well out of his 
way, and start answering a neighbouring 
mass with the least possible reference to 
sequence, before he well knew which 
chapel was being utilised. As for the 
responses to the Kyrie—he said them all 
of a string when well on his way across 
the nave to fetch the cruets from else- 
where, and lost his place on returning to 
the sanctuary through the preoccupation 


+ Parish priest. 
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of driving some dog or stray urchin to 
a more respectful distance. Often at the 
‘* Domine non sum dignus’’ Pasquale 
had fallen asleep on a chair, or was 
completely lost to view amid the intrica- 
cies of the canons’ stalls where no 
earthly reason, at that particular junc- 
ture, need have taken him. Then the 
would-be communicant had to attract his 
attention, or as a last resort that of the 
celebrant, by passing the sanctuary rails 
and kneeling on the steps of the altar. 
Before mass was quite over, Pasquale, 
after several loud and ineffectual efforts, 
would puff out the candles, tip the book 
from the stand downwards on to his 
chest, and hobble off with a half glance 
behind him to see if the priest were 
following. Two seconds afterwards, 
perhaps, he would reappear in the same 
order, and pull the bell that hung by the 
sacristy door, to announce another mass, 
with complete indifference to its discon- 
certing clamour. 

Five days out of seven Pasquale wore 
no socks, and his old gnarled feet clat- 
tered on the marble pavement in a worn 
pair of zoccoli or wooden pattens. He 
wore a very rusty skull cap, a decrepit 
blue cotton jacket, and indescribably 
misshapen trousers, but it was only on 
a festa that these garments were ever 
covered by soutane or cotta. 

When the masses were all said, Pas- 
quale would busy himself for another 
half-hour or so with the lamps _ that 
flickered unsteadily within the hideous 
glass globes that concealed them, or 
with the tiers of gorgeous flowers 
arranged with execrable taste in large 
paper cocoons and in glass jars before 
a gigantic and startling doll which did 
duty as a representation of Our Blessed 
Lady. She wore a stiff dress of maroon 
brocade, much faded, with a sash of 
emerald green ribbon, and carried in her 
hand a sprig of wax flowers, while from 
it hung a variety of silver hearts and 
scapulars. Her wig was elaborately 


curled, and varied from bright yellow to 
brown, according to the ecclesiastical 
season. 

It sometimes fell to Pasquale to change 
Our Lady's dress—she had quite a ward- 
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robe of her own—and then he would 
hold a loud and self-opinionated discus- 
sion in the sacristy with the Parocco as 
to what next she should wear. He loved 
the beautiful blue draped mantle with the 
big silver stars on it which made such 
a brave splash of colour when she was 
carried in procession round the village 
on her own festa day in October; but 
on the other hand, her white crochet 
dress, much starched, with the large 
rosettes of scarlet ribbon pinned on the 
skirt, like those pinned on the altar 
cloths sometimes in July, offered him an 
irresistible alternative. 

When the Madonna had been attended 
to, there was generally some Saint to be 
taken out of his cupboard with its glass 
door and erected as an object of tem- 
porary devotion on the opposite side of 
the sanctuary. This always gave Pas- 
quale a lot to do. He was immensely 
busy, while others moved the heavy 
figure or set up the trestles upon which 
it would stand, arranging a row of tall 
candlesticks like ninepins (very much the 
worse for wear and long service), along 
the sanctuary step. Here they greatly 
inconvenienced his assistants and re- 
tarded the operation of draping the 
stand in its customary scarlet and tinsel. 

If it so happened there had been a 
requiem mass, Pasquale superintended, 
while Giovanni or Gaetano removed the 
catafalqgue—an awful erection of yellow 
boards painted with a skull and cross- 
bones—from the centre of the nave. He 
himself pottered backwards and forwards 
apparently aimlessly, but ultimately to 
some purpose, with the inevitable and 
shabby ninepins. 

Of a baptism or a churching going on 
at the bottom of the Church the old man 
took no notice, but as soon as it was 
over he would come along to the jingle 
of his keys, and locking up the big green 
doors, leave the Church to silence, dust 
and sunshine. 

By this time it was nine o’clock and 
Pasquale’s work was done. He had 
only to go home now and throw a fresh 
bundle of vine leaves to the lame goat 
left in his care, Giulietta was tethered 
in the cortile under a tumble-down lean- 
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to of thatch. The sun splashed brilliant 
patches through the thick pergola on 
the warm umber of the discoloured wall, 
the pale gold of the littered straw, and 
the ungainly little brown creature in the 
corner. 

Pasquale lived alone with Annunziata, 
his kinswoman, a homely-featured, kind- 
natured soul whose chief sadness in life 
was uncertainty as to what fate had 
befallen her husband in America. He 
had used to come and go, three years at 
home and three years away, like most of 
the men of the commune, for the first 
decade after their marriage, but now for 
twenty years nothing had been heard of 
him. Annunziata’s son had been lost in 
the ‘‘ Bocca,’’ a treacherous strip of 
water between the Island and the main- 
land, but among the round brown 
children who habitually played truant 
from the ‘‘ Scuola  Infantile,’’* and 
swarmed on every doorstep, were half- 
a-dozen for whom Annunziata felt no less 
responsible than their poor mother. 

Both women worked like beasts of 
burden. For incredibly few soldi{ a day 
they carried stones in shallow baskets on 
their heads from a spot where the new 
road was being blasted out, to where 
some builders were working in the 
village. Backwards and forwards they 
trudged, two in a cheery file of toiling 
women, in fierce heat, blinding glare, 
and thick dust, carrying blocks of 
weighty limestone poised with the 
utmost ease and security upon their 
heads. Annunziata had a_ splendid 
carriage, she was as upright as a dart, 
but her feet were splayed and hardened, 
and her face was prematurely old with 
toil and exposure. 

All through July, when the sound of 
threshing beat with unwearied monotony 
through the long, bright hours, the old 
woman and her daughter-in-law went 
from one neighbour’s to another to help, 
well satisfied with a handful or so of 
grain and a generous bowl mid-day of 
maccaroni or of lentils. They would 
stand in the circle of threshers, their 
hair tied up and covered with a hand- 
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kerchief, bending and rising, whacking 
out the grain with mechanical persistence 
and such skill that amid all those close 
swinging, whirling flails none received 
or gave the slightest hurt, 

Just now, however, it was the ‘‘ ven- 
demmia,’’ the annual vintage, and from 
dawn to eve everyone, men, women, and 
children, young and old, were in the 
vineyards dealing with a riotous profu- 
sion of grapes. 

But Pasquale was too old to be of 
much use in the fields. In fact, he was 
older than anyone else in Solaro, He 
was close upon ninety, in full possession 
of all his wits and faculties, indeed, but 
slow and feeble. He had seen the births, 
deaths, and marriages, all the comedies 
and tragedies of the village, for two or 
three generations ; it seemed impossible 
to imagine that anything had ever been 


before him. History held no dates 
anterior to Pasquale for the village 
children. ‘To them he had lived in the 


times of Noah, and had been mixed up 
with all the confused jumble of events, 
from the Flood down to the doings of 
Garibaldi, which constituted the sole 
surviving impressions of their school 
hours. 

The stock joke told against Pasquale 
was almost as aged as the good old soul 
himself, and yet it never palled. In the 
days when the family had been more 
prosperous, Annunziata, or rather poor 
Diodato her son, had owned a cow. 
One night in early autumn a thunder- 
storm of some violence broke over the 
island, and the wonder in the morning 
was that the bold, fierce lightning had 
struck no ‘‘ Christiano ’’} but only this 
stalled beast. Pasquale lost no time in 
turning the disaster to account. He 
hied to the Signor Dottore to ask if the 
flesh might be eaten, and then spent two 
dramatic hours with the Micheluccio, 
the butcher, haggling up and down the 
entire gamut of soldi dividing the pre- 
posterous from the acceptable in order 
to drive a bargain. 

The entire community took part in the 
discussion. At last, to the complete 
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satisfaction of all concerned or uncon- 
cerned, a certain number of dirty, greasy 
notes were made over to Pasquale. 
Immediately afterwards he chanced to 
encounter Concetta screaming fish 
through the village. He bought of her 
two or three of the Mediterranean 
dainties which in classic times had 
graced the banquets of Nero and Petro- 
nius, and crammed them in his pocket— 
with the money. Two or three hours 
later, when Pasquale was taking his 
siesta after a goodly ‘‘pranzo,’’* it so 
happened that Miserine, the cat, also 
was basking on the terrace wall enjoying 
the reminiscence of a far more tooth- 
some meal than usual. It seldom fell to 
that unprepossessing quadruped, whose 
digestion had early been ruined by a too 
exclusive regimen of lizards, to dine off 
paper redolent of fish. 

In a twinkling Miserine had bolted the 
price of Diodato’s cow! 

Pasquale had been to America, as a 
young man, like the rest, but had made 
no startling fortune. The most endur- 
ing of his acquisitions had been Pietro, 
the raucous green parrot, who made 
more noise than the children he exactly 
mimicked. Pietro swung on an old iron 
hoop under the pergola, and kept a hard 
boot-button eye on all around. His little 
tin mug, secured to the hoop by a bit of 
twisted wire, was always empty, yet 
Pietro seemed never at a loss for some- 
thing to crack or pick, or waste or 
dribble. 

Pasquale had never married. As a 
matter of fact, Pasquale should have 
been a priest, only he had lacked the 
slender means without which no boy can 
enter an Italian seminary. There were 
still some old women in Solaro who 
remembered the splendid youth he had 
been when they themselves were but 
children, and they loved to tell how no 
girl had ever contrived to attract his 
notice. Pasquale had never looked at a 
woman! For forty years or more he 
had acted as sacristan in the parish 
church, and the priests themselves felt 
they had less claim to the respect of the 
people than the humble, indefatigable, 


“Midday meal. 


patient, blameless old Pasquale. Yet so 
long as he was daily to be seen pottering 
about the altars, or toddling round the 
village, a characteristic figure, no one 
seemed to suspect that Pasquale was a 
saint. 

The beauty of one of the choicest souls 
ever reared in a fragrant and obscure 
corner by the Catholic Church was 
effectually screened, especially to those 
among whom he dwelt, by his rusticity, 
his innocence of all learning, and by his 
being so completely one of themselves. 
The Parocco, a comparatively young 
man and charmingly un-self-assertive, 
suffered Pasquale to do exactly as he 
would, It would as soon have occurred 
to him to sweep away the stiff grey glass 
bead bouquets on the High Altar, and to 
supplant the doll-like Madonna by a 
statue from the Rue S. Sulpice, as to 
dictate to Pasquale. And the old sacris- 
tan took his immunity for granted. Had 
he not known the Parocco as the most 
impish of boys in the village school? 
Yet—on that last morning he had knelt 
like the simple, meek old child for whom 
Don Giovanni truly knew him, receiving 
communion at the young man’s priestly 
hands. 

He took his way homeward just as 
usual, An artist, a ‘‘ forestiero,’’] 
chatted with him awhile in the Via delle 
Croce, little dreaming that within an 
hour or two the long life would have 
closed. There was no warning. Pas- 
quale lay down and died as a summer 
cloud melts into the air, So easily the 
soul freed itself in the sweetness of that 
last communion from the trammels of its 
humble earthly tenement, so little could 
earthly cares break upon the recollection 
of that last failing hour. 

The rumour of his death went round 
the village. Some gazed for a moment, 
dropping their work, on the sunny 
piazza, on the bare mountain shouldering 
up against the blue, on the glimpses of 
summer sea, awed that they made no 
sign. Pasquale had been identical with 
them so long. When the mid-day 
Angelus disturbed the silence, for the 
first time in nearly a hundred years 
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Pasquale was not hearing it! For whom 
now were the bells prolonging their 
accustomed clangour ? 

Suddenly in the stillness of the after- 
noon there was a solemn tolling. . . . 

Don Giovanni, the Parocco, took his 
hat and went to watch the workers on a 
certain little patch of ground belonging 
to him at a distance from the village. 
The iron tongue swinging in the belfry 
near his house hammered his grief upon 
his heart. 

The sun slowly sank in the limpid 
heavens, while Annunziata prepared 
Pasquale for the funeral on the morrow. 
When Don Giovanni reached the end of 
the mountain path, he stood thoughtfully 
watching the radiant orb decline. It 
glowed with intolerable glory imme- 
diately above one extremity of a distant 
purple island lying in the sea like some 
huge antediluvian monster. Moment by 
moment it sank until its burning rim 
touched the silhouette of the creature’s 
outstretched reposeful head, and still 
sinking, the illusion it gave was perfect 
of a great eye slowly and sleepily 
closing, 

The light died softly in September. 
Only the gentle notes of quails im- 
prisoned as decoys on the mountain side, 
only the far-away chimes of the Angelus 
—for the tolling had ceased—only the 
light sighing of the evening breeze, 
broke upon the priest’s long, solitary 
reverie. He sat with his Horae Diurnae 
in his hand among the rocks on the edge 
of the precipice. A path that ran along 
the terraced mountain side, emerging 
from the vineyards, and traversing a 
rocky tract of waste ground now wired 
off as ‘‘ caccia privata,’’* had led him 
thither, and with every moment that he 
tarried the spell of his thoughts, rather 
than of the familiar yet witching scene, 
increased upon him, Far below, the 
dark water, in places clear green as an 
emerald, lapped the mountain’s foot, 
and high up above the moon hung on 
its bosom. Beyond, sea and sky were 
fused in the same tender obscurity, and 
the stars in the firmament were copied 


on the water by the stationary lights of 
a fishing fleet. 


*Private covert. 
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One solitary vessel, a mere silent 
speck in immensity, held her course out 
into the night. The black prow pressed 
patiently onward. 

Even so, it seemed to Don Giovanni, 
Pasquale had passed from the every-day 
life of this world. 


The room in which the old sacristan 
died had been cleared of all its furniture 
except a row of chairs along the wall 
and the bed upon which the body was 
laid out. The stone floor had been 
freshly swept, and a clean curtain veiled 
the little window. A bird cage hung 
on a nail in the wall—Annunziata had 
not thought to remove it. Frichetto, 
the canary, sat huddled like a ball of 
soft gold, farthest away from the light. 
The bier itself was resplendent. Its 
snowy coverings were so heaped with 
flowers that the outline of the body was 
hidden, and a crowd of lighted candles, 
burning in tall stands around the bed, 
lit up the awesome spectacle like some 
strange altar. 

Amidst it all lay a waxen face, and 
two waxen hands immaculately clean— 
around whose bent fingers were twined 
the brown beads of a rosary—were folded 
upon the blue silk cape with which the 
the old man was vested as a member of 
some Confraternity. The face looked 
singularly noble; the humorousness it 
had worn in life was gone, and it lay 
there, statuesque in death. The iron- 
grey hair rested on a pillow covered 
with embroidery and lace. 

Neighbours thronged the room. They 
turned in from the lane outside, as they 
came home from work, stood gazing at 
the bier for a while, crossed themselves, 
and then sat down to chat about the 
dead. Children strayed in, unaffrighted, 
and so long as they abstained from play, 
their elders had no rebukes for the way 
they leaned against Pasquale’s bed and 
ventured towards the waxen hands to 
kiss them. There was quite a little buzz 
of conversation as Annunziata, woman- 
like all the world over, gave a circum- 
stantial account to all comers of the good 
old man’s last hours. Giovanna sat 
beside her retailing his undoubted vir- 
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tuss. Great wreaths of evergreen, like 
hoops, were propped against the foot of 
the bed or upon the chairs, and on the 
wall, in front of some black hangings, 
a crucifix was pendant. The candles 
burned on steadily like a soft and bril- 
liant halo round the bier. 

Here was the beauty and the hope of 
death embodied. Here was implicit 
faith in the grandest and the elemental 
truths of Christianity. What shadow 
of doubt, what shade of horror could 
approach the death-chamber of 
quale? 

At an early hour next morning the 
village carpenter finished Pasquale’s 
simple coffin and took it to the house. 
At seven o’clock ten priests formed in 
procession, each carrying a lighted 
candle, and filed away to fetch the body 
to the church. The Parocco, in tears, 
closed up the rear. A sound of male 
voices chanting, sad and stern, waxed 
and waned through the village. 

Then came the Office of the Dead and 
the Requiem Mass. 

The coffin, perched high on the top of 
the catafalque, stood in the centre of the 
nave, surrounded by lighted candles, 
Members of the men’s Confraternity, to 
which Pasquale had belonged, always 
graced a grand funeral in full force. 
They were all dressed alike in a sort of 
linen surplice, with a girdle, a blue silk 
cape for the shoulders, and a_ high 
peaked cap of white linen, which en- 
veloped the head and face, having two 
large round holes for the eyes. Here, 
however, in church, the front part of the 
head was raised and thrown _ back, 
investing the men and boys with a quaint 
coif worthy of true medieval times. 

Everything went quickly once the 
interminable chanting of the Office was 
over, and at last Don Giovanni stepped 
from his place and came forward, the 
coffin was lowered on to the shoulders 
of its bearers, Gaetano took his place 
at the head of the procession with the 
cross, and all the mourning villagers 
streamed out into the blazing sunshine 
beyond the wide opened double doors to 
attend Pasquale to the grave. The 
church was left deserted. 


Pas- 
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A singular privilege was to be 
accorded to the venerable old sacristan. 
He whose long life had not been touched 
by the slightest breath of scandal, whose 
integrity might be a model for the very 
priests of his native place, whose 
unworldliness, piety, and honoured 
years entitled him to the respect he 
would have had as the priest he should 
have been, was not to be buried as a 
layman. 


Underneath the mortuary chapel in 
the Campo Santo* was a vault in which 
the priests of Solaro were exclusively 
entombed, sitting round the room on 
chairs vested as for mass. It was a 
secret privilege of which the Municipio 
was supposed to be profoundly ignorant. 
Hideous and gruesome as it was, this 
sacerdotal privilege was jealously pre- 
served, and the youngest seminarist felt 
no uncanny horror to think of himself 
one day seated in the foetid darkness, 
bodies all about him falling into decay, 
collapsing in the silence, while skulls 
bolted across the floor as the rats tore 
about inside them in sudden fright. 
Pasquale was to be added to this awful 
conclave. His coffin would stand amidst 
it like a table. 

The sun blazed pitilessly dow.. on the 
little village throng. Already the lane 
outside the high white cemetery walls 
was hot with the reflected glare, and the 
sombre cypresses within cut clear shapes 
against intolerable blue. There was 
movement and then waiting, and after 
awhile another stir, a departing, and 
presently a melting away of the well- 
known crowd. The iron gates were re- 
locked, and a beautiful weeping willow 
remained, like the faithful warder of 
that sad garden, when the peasants left 
their dead to its accustomed guardian- 
ship. 

Pasquale was at length left alone in 
that familiar place. He slept at last in 
the death that had delayed so long, like 
a monk in his daily contemplated grave. 

When the Angelus rang out again a 
new era had opened in the simple annals 
of Solaro. 


*Cemetery. 
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By LADY EDNA 


FROCKS AND FRILLS. 


NE delightful gown was in Saxe blue 

QO Liberty, trimmed round the feet 

with a band of dull gold lace, the 

rest of the gown being covered with a 

tunic of peacock blue ninon de soie, 

which is draped from the 

Gowns at the left side and caught with a 

Theatre. S . 

gold buckle on the right. 

The corsage shows a veiling of mous- 

seline, which fastens on the left side over 

a V of gold lace and cream chiffon, while 

the shoulders are seamless, and the short 

baby sleeves trimmed with a band of 
gold lace. 


> 


Another elegant gown of ‘‘ Gros blue’ 
satin was short and round, with a tunic 
hung from the high waist, and carried 
out in old Greek lace. This was neither 
drawn nor puckered, but was carefully 
arranged by means of darts, to fit very 
closely and smoothly round the hips, 
while hanging a little away from the 
figure at the waist. Just above the hem 
of the tunic was a band of grey satin, 
while the corsage had the draped 
shoulder of blue satin with a straight 
square guimpe of net dotted with silver. 

A third gown was of pale mist grey 
chiffon over soft satin. This costume 
was trimmed with thick aluminium lace, 
into the metal threads of which are 
woven such subtle shades of colour that 
the rose and green, blue and mauve, 
which form part of it, can hardly be 
distinguished as definite colours. The 
lace forms a heavy tasselled panel down 
the front, while a band of the same runs 
all round the skirt, and the corsage and 
sleeves are hidden under it. The waist 
is defined by three rows of silver cord, 
the gown being cut into a little square 
at the neck and softened with old lace. 





COAT OF SEAL, PLUSH COLLAR AND 

CUFFS OF BLUE FOX, TRIMMED 

SOUSTACHE BRAIDING, AND HEAVY 
CORDS AND BUTTONS. 
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Evening cloaks are very lovely at the 
moment, and I will endeavour to describe 
a delightful model in 
Nattier satin. The 
garment falls in full folds, 
which are lifted backwards and caught 
together behind, under a big buckle of 
dark blue enamel. Over the shoulders 
is draped a fichu of silk, bordered on the 
top with ermine, and fastened just below 
the bust with a similar buckle, while the 
sleeves from beneath this fichu are rather 
wide and of three-quarter length, with 
the same fur as an edging. 


A Charming 


~ . , blue 
Evening Wrap. 





HAT OF SEAL CONEY, TRIMMED ROSETTE 
OF OXYDISED LACE, AND TASSEL 
CROWN OF EGYPTIAN EMBROIDERY. 


Turbans with soft unlined crowns and 
wide bands of fur fitted closely round the 
The Turban. head to make a brim are 
first in favour, while a 
shape somewhat similar, but with a high 
draped crown of velvet sloping upwards 
and outwards towards the back, is a 
good second. 

Some of the caps have no brims at all, 
for they have bowl-shaped crowns 
finished with a narrow band of satin, 
from under which peeps a frill of silver 
or lace. 
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It is in delft blue velveteen, a most 
popular shade at the moment. The 
absolutely simple skirt, its 
tablier front outlined by a 
bordering of _ stitching, 
‘** unshackled ’’ cut of last 


A Smart 


Tailor-made. 


shows the 
winter. 

The coat is new, being military in 
form, and trimmed with a double line 
of bronze buttons and ‘‘ brandebourgs ”’ 
in black soustache. 

The same trimming appears on the 
sleeves, but in a single line only, while 
a bronze buckle fastens a black leather 
belt, and the little collar of black braid 
is outlined by the same soustache which 
is used for the buttons. 


LITTLE ACCESSORIES OF DRESS. 


The scarf ornament is a most popular 
coiffure decoration. It is composed of 
a wide folded band of silver 
tissue or brocade, or else 
the new thin tapestry is 
used, edged with a band of pearl beads. 
Heavy coloured tulle woven with cry- 
stals, and also velvet in bright colours, 
bordered with narrow gold braid, are 
seen as well. 

Other ornaments are made of a lattice 
work of gold braid, held together with 
tiny gold beads, 

A dainty cap for evening wear of the 
peasant order is carried out in green silk 
interwoven with gold threads, knotted 
above the ears and finished by means of 
a tuft of green ostrich feathers. I may 
mention that this cap was worn with a 
dead white satin gown. 

The diaphanous blouse still continues 
to hold its own, and two or three linings 

of chiffon may imbue it 
On Blouses. . ‘ 
with considerable warmth, 
while not detracting from its dainty 
suggestiveness. 

Ninon, chiffon, lace, and embroidery 
are the favoured materials for the blouse 
of to-day. The black blouse may now 
be invested with considerable diversity 
and lack all suggestion of gloom if 
mounted over a coloured lining or one of 
silver tissue. 

A pretty example that I have seen was 


New 
Head Dress. 
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in black net cut in the one piece effect 
and mounted on silver lining, and then 
on blue chiffon shot with green. This 
looked very chic, and was worn with a 
black corded velvet costume touched 
with green leather. 

Beading applied directly on the ma- 
terial makes one of the prettiest trim- 
mings for evening frocks. 
Many of the designs are 
elaborate but in some cases straight 
bands are worked in simple designs, and 
one of the daintiest is black velvet, upon 
which grey pearls are set in groups of 
four or six with a tiny space between. 

Red beads are effective on a gown of 
deep rose pink, and lavender gives a 
charming rainbow effect in pale blue. It 
is a pretty idea to decorate a black 
marquissette gown with tiny white por- 
celain beads. 


Beads. 


The heavy cordeliere, or Franciscan 

Monk’s girdle, made in silver or gold, 

and also in silk, and 

oe knotted in the middle or 

left front, and falling in 

long ends finished by heavy tassels, is 
the newest thing in the way of belts. 

A variation of the arrangement is a 
large soft cord of black silk twisted very 
loosely together round the waist, knotted 
together, and falling in two ends, one 
jet and one gold, and finished with long 
black silk tassels. 

New in neck ornaments for evening 
wear is a round medallion of fine gold 
wire with a diamond 
border, a laurel leaf set 
within it, and a solitaire 
studding the central points of wires. 

The medallion is suspended from a 
much smaller medallion of the same 
kind, minus the wreath, by a knot at the 
end of the stones. This is in turn 
attached to a black velvet ribbon by a 
semi-circle of diamonds. The ribbon 
fastens round the throat with a diamond 
slide, and the end to which the com- 
posite jewels are fastened may be made 
as long or as short as it becomes the 
wearer. 


Little Access- 
ories of Dress. 


In Paris there is a great furore for 
hat-pins in gun metal decorated with 
imitation diamonds and pearls. These 
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EVENING ROBE IN PINK CHARMEUSE, 


VEILED IN MOLE 
TRIMMED NEW BEADING 


LYUS, 


GREY  NINON, 


AND BAND OF 
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pins are in great evidence upon the large 
black velvet shapes, and the effect is 
extremely becoming. 

Huge dragon - flies 
mounted on long pins are 
also much favoured. The flies, which 
are works of art, are a survival of 
the fittest, for they are replicas of the 
coloured and tinted horn ones introduced 
by a great artiste years ago. 

Butterflies are also displayed. Beauti- 
ful designs are rendered in paste and cut 
steel, and the wheel pattern is a great 
favourite. 

Velvet shoes of all colours are being 
bought, for it is once more recognised 
that velvet is a material 
that is very comfortable in 
wear and capable of exercising a most 
refining influence upon the size and the 
shape of the feet. The glossy surface 
of satin is less becoming, but suede and 
peau de soie, and a very fine kid, all 
have their votaries. 

Velvet and suede shoes are much used 
for day wear, and one frequently notices 
a very lovely costume in velvet which is 
admirably finished with a dainty pair of 
velvet shoes matching the costume in 
colour. 

Just at the moment fur is being used 
in quite a novel manner. Flowers for 
the hair are now being 

O made of seal skin and other 

rnaments, . 

useiud) Specimens of peltry. One 
sees roses and camellias fashioned in 
tailless ermine, anemones made of sable, 
while water lilies and other blossoms are 
carried out in the same _ unsuitable 
medium. 


Hat Pins. 


On Shoes. 


Hair 


TO CLEAN BLACK CARACUL COAT. 


Brush the coat thoroughly, then warm 

a quantity of new bran in a pan, taking 

A care it does not burn. 
Useful Hint. When well warmed rub well 
into the coat with the hand. Repeat this 
two or three times, then shake the coat 
and give it another sharp brushing till it 
is free from dust. 

The mushroom shape in velvet felt and 
beaver makes a dainty hat for the little 
girl of eight. These little hats have 
for decoration either a band of narrow 
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fur or a wreath of velvet flowers. 

Little corded mushroom hats, made of 
white bengaline, faced with rose chiffon, 
and trimmed with two or 
three ostrich tips, are very 
charming for smart occa- 
sions. 

A delightful model for a pretty little 
face is the bowl shaped cap composed of 
gauzed silk, fitting well down over the 
head and bordered by a wide band of 
white Russian Coney seal. 

Another little hat of equal simplicity 
has a round soft bowl crown of white 
beaver with the brim flatly turned back 
upon the crown and faced with pale 
green leather. 

Knitted caps in all shades are much 
favoured for ordinary wear, and cer- 
tainly they look very pretty on a piquant 
face. 


Hats for 
our 


Little Girls. 


RECIPES. 


Roll out either potato or short paste ; 
cut it large enough to cover an apple 
peeled and cored. When 
the apple is covered place 
the dumpling on a tin 
baking pan. Set in the oven to bake an 
hour. Serve with wine sauce. 

Boil three-fourths of a cup of maca- 
roni, broken in pieces an inch in length, 
salted 


Baked Apple 
Dumpling. 


Creamed in boiling water, 
Macaroni au until tender; drain, rinse 
Gratin. in cold water and drain 
again. Make a sauce of two table- 


spoonsful each of butter and flour, one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful each of salt and 
pepper and a cup of rich milk. Mix the 
macaroni through the sauce, mixing in, 
at the same time, half a cup or more of 
grated cheese. Turn into a shallow dish, 
cover with half a cup of cracker crumbs, 
mixed with three tablespoonsful of 
melted butter, and let brown in the oven. 

Beat six eggs light with two table- 
spoonsful of milk. Scramble in butter, 


Scrambled and, when set, sprinkle 
Eggs with with salt and pepper, then 
Asparagus. stir in lightly the tender 


portion of one bunch of cooked aspara- 
gus, cut in small pieces. Serve on toast 
or as a separate dish. 
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